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Df the ANALYTICAL REVIEWERS 


VDODn the comparative merit of Mr. Burke and Mr. 


Elegant and. declamatory Mr. B---- ſeduces 
us along by the charms of his eloquence ; plain but 
forcible Mr. P---- carries us with him by invincible 
energy of Truth and Senſe, Fanciful and excur- 
five Mr. B.- delights the imagination by the beau- 
ty of his metaphors, and the ſplendour of his orna- 
ments; while his opponent holds our Judgement 
captive by the native vigour of his arguments, the 
boriginality of his ſentiments, and the pointedneſs of 
>. fus remarks. Mr..B---- is the 2 and play- 
ul Courtier who dances in his chains. Mr. P---= | 
is the ſtern Republican, who exults in his Liberty; | * 
' _ and treats with equal freedom ine Monarch and ile 
It is one of the moſt curious original, and int. 
._ _ reſting publications, which the 1 vici ſitudes 
| Ep of modern Politics has produced. Independant of |} * 
ts value as a polemical work, it is truly excellent 
And uſeful in an hiſtorical view. In it the ſprings © 
and ſources of the French Revolution are traced 
wit the acuteneſs and perſpicuity of a Tacitus: 
nis information bears its authority upon the face of 
it, and almoſt convinces by the weight of its inter- 
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. MONG the incivilities by! which nations.of Individie | 
e provoke and irritate each other, Mr. Burke's pam 
phletlem the F rench Revolution is an extraordinary inſtance. 

pooh the People of France, nor the National Aſſembly oy 
were — Pore aegen about the affairs of England, r 
| iament, and why Mr. Burke ſhould comi- 
—— an unprovoked attack upon them, both in parlia- 
ment and in public, is a conduct that cannot be pardoned 
on the ſcore of manners, nor juſtified on that of policy. 5 
There is ſcarcely an epithet of abuſe to be found tile 
Engliſh language, With which Mr. Burke has notJeaded, . Ee 
| the French Nation and the National Aſſembly. Every hing 
; _—_ Fancour, prejudice, . ignorance, or knowledge ct 
uggeſt, + are poured: forth in the copious fury of near four 
«hundred: pages. In the ſtrain and on the plan Mr. Burke 
ras writing, he might have written on to as many thouſands. Bp 
When the tongue or the pen is let looſe in a frenzy of paf— | 
ion; it is the man, and not the ſubjeQ, that is exhauſted. 
„ Hitherto Mr. Burke has been miſtaken and diſappo ine 
in the opinions he had formed of the affairs of FNR but 
uach is the ingenuity of his hope, or the malignancy ef his 
deſpair, that it furniſhes him with new pretences to go on, - 
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| believe theds would be any revolution in F rance. His opi- 
nion then was, that the French had neither ſpirit to under- 
take it, nor fortitude to ſupport it; and now that there is 
one, he ſeeks an eſcape, by condemning i it. 
Not ſufficently content with abuſing the National Aſſem- | 
| bly, a great part of his work is taken up with abuſing Dr. 
Price (one of the beſt hearted men that ever lived) and the 
. two ſocieties in England, known by the name of the revolu- 
tion Society, and the Society for Conſtitutional Information. 
Dr. Price had preached a fermon on the 4th of Novem- 
ber 1789, being the anniverſary of what is called in Eng- 
land the Revolution, which to 4 place in 1688. Mr. Burke 
ſpeaking of this ſermon, ſays, 1 he Political Divine proceeds 
dogmaticalliy to afſert that, by the principles of the Revolution 
= the People Us England have ts” three ago GET 2 
rights « + V8 
3 = 2 1 20 chooſe their ,n governors, 5 . : 
„ 2 To caſhier them for miſcondu: c. 
To frame à government for ourſelves. ” 1 . 
Dr. Price does not ſay that the right to do theſe thing Wo 
- exiſts i in this or in that perſon,” or in this or in that t deſerip- — Is © 
tion of perſons, but that it exiſts in the whole; that it is a 
right reſident in the Nation. Mr. Burke on the contrary, 
denies that ſuch a right exiſts in the nation, either in whole i 
vr in part, or that it exiſts any where; and what is ſtill 2 
more ſtrange and marvellous, he ſays © that the people of 5 
England utterly diſclaim fuch a right, and that they will re 
= 77 "the practical aſſertion of it with their lives and fortunes. 
hat men ſhould take up arms, and ſpend their lives and 
a js + 41h not to maintain their rights, but to maintain that 
have nt rights, is an entirely new ſpecies of diſcovery, 
6: ſuited to the paradoxieal genius of Mr. Burke. 
The method which Mr. Burke takes to prove that the 
Poble of 88 ks no luch 1 and ha ˖ ſuch . 
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RIGHTS OF MAN | 8 
do 501 50 now __ in the at. 1 in whats or in 
part, or any where at all, is of the ſame marvellous is ih 
monſtrous kind with what hehas already ſaid; for his argu- 
ments are, that the perſons, or the generation of perſons in 
D | - whom they did exiſt, are dead, and with them the right is 
daead alſo. To prove this, he quotes a declaration made by 
rliament about a hundred years ago, to William & Mary, 
in theſe words: he Lords Spiritual and Temporal, an 
85 Cummons, do in the name of the people aforeſaid, —( meaning 
* „the people of England then living)—ms/t- humbly and 
bY: 2 *. faithfully / ubmit themſelves, their heirs and their pofteritties  _ 
Pr EVER. He alſo quotes a clauſe of another act of par- | 
liament made in the ſame reign, the terms ofwhich he ſays, ' 
«binds us meaning the people of that hits our heirs, and 5 
N gur poſterity, to the end time. 3 
1 T Mr. Burke conceives his point inet eſtabliſhed by 
producing thoſe clauſes, which he enforces by ſaying that 
they exclude the right of the nation for ever: And not yet 
C runtent with making ſuch declarations, repeated over and _.. 
/, _ over again, he farther ſays, *that if the people of England paſ= 
1 offed ſuch a right before the Revolution, ( which he acknow- 
ledges to have been the caſe, not only in England, but 
throughout Europe, at an early period), * yet. that the Eng. 5 
eg gliſh nation did at the time of the Revolution, - moſt ſolemnly 
7 * © renounce and abdicate it, Jer: eee, and PR all their. . — | 
"Fog Ml * poſterity, = eber. 8 
A s Mr. Burke occaſionally applies the poiſon. drawn from 3 
as horrid principles, not only to the Engliſh nation, but (ea 
40 the French Revolution and the National Aſſembly, and char- | = mY Me 
ges that auguſt, illuminated and illuminating body of men | 
with the epithet of «/urpers,” I ſhall ſans. ceremoni6s Pl ce _ 
another ſyſtem of principles in oppoſition to his. 1 : ” 
+74 The Engliſh Parliament of 1688 dif a certain thing, | 
4 9 Bond for themſelves yo their conſtituents, CY 825 a right 
Wo | ES e 
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40 do, and which it IE cight mould badete Dit 8 
addition to this right, which they poſſeſſed by/delegationg - 
they ſet up another right by afſumption, that of binding ang 
controuling poſterity to the end of time. The cafe, there- 
| Fore, divides. itſelf into'two parts; the right which they: poſ- 
ſeiled by delegation, and the right which they-fet--up by af. 
. | Iakiption. The firſt is admitted; but with reſpect to the 
$0 the ſecond, I reply— - eee ee 
There never did, there never will; An FAVS never can 
WET! a parliament, or any deſeription of men, or any gene- 
tation of men, in any country, poſſeſſed of the right or the 
Power of Funn and controuling poſterity tothe f 
1 or of commanding for ever how the worlds. 
11 0 governed, or who ſhall govern it; and there- 
— - Jore A ach clauſes, acts or declarations: by which 
the © makers of them attempt to do what they have 
either the right nor the power. to do, nor the power to exe⸗ 
Lute, are in themſelves null and yoid. Every age and gene- 
Fation muſt be as free to act for-itſelf, in a/l caſes, as the 
Ages and g generations whieh preceeded it. The vanity and 
* of goyerning beyond the grave, is the moſt ri- 
iculous and inf0lent of all tyrannies, - Man has noproperty * 
An man; neither has any generation à property in the gene- 
Fitions which are to follow, The parliament or the people ß 
8588, or of any other period, hid ho more right to diſpoſe of 
17 75 he people of the preſent day, or to bind or to controul them 
In any ape whatever, than the parliament of the preſent day 
Hays to diſpoſe of, bind or controul thoſe WhO are 10 liye a 
Fundred or a thouſand years hence; Every generation is, 
and muſt he, competent to all the purpoſes which its occa-— 
Fons require, It is the living, and not the dead, that are 
10 be gcgommodated. When man teaſes to be, his: power | 
An bis wants ceale with him; and having no longer any 1 
Parti leipalien in * FORFEFRS of this geld, he has no . 
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dointed. a 
5 r. Bake eas Ns "Fecal charch, are f ihe e <1 
. nature. e e 
0 The. laws. of every country. muſt be analogous to me ny 3 
1 4 common. principle, In England, no parent or maſter, wor 
„ all the authority of parliament,” omnipotent as it has called 
1 itſelf, can bind of controul the perſonal freedom eyeh of aa 
4 Individual beyond the age of twenty-one years: On Wh At- 
EEC Y = ground of right, then, could the arliament of. 1688, ora 
f 1 Ay. other parliament, bind all terity for ever? 
m II Thoſe who have quitted the world, and thoſe webe ars 

7 1 not yet arrived: at it, are as remote from each 3 the 

2 utmoſt ſtreteh of mortal imagination can eonceive: Whay 4 
. poſlible obligation, ther. can exiſt hetween them; what 

„ f _ Fvle or principle can be laid down, that of two non-entitiy - 

re es, tbe one out of exiſtence, and the other hot in, and whe | 

er never can meet in this wald, the one ſhould. controul t 

ny 1 other to the end of time? 

g- þ In England, it is ſaid that money cannot be taken out of 
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but to his country, by bringing thoſe clauſes into publie 
view. They ſerve to demonſtrate how neceſſary it is at all 


| have it, becauſe none could give it) over the perſoiis 


* : 
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time can 
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authorized, or who could authorize the parliament of 1688 


to controul and take away the freedom of poſterity, (who 
were not in exiſtence to give or withhold their conſent,) | 
and limit and confine their right of acting in certain caſes | 
A greater abſurdity cannot preſent itſelf to the underſtandijq- 
ing ef man, than what Mr. Burke. offers to his readers. 
He tells them, and he tells the world to come, that a cer- 
tain body of men, who exiſted a hundred years ago, made 


a law; and that there does not not now exiſt in the nati- 


On. nor ever will, nor ever can, a power to alter it. Un- 
der how many ſubtilties, or abſurdities, has the divine — 
right to govern been impoſed on the credulity of man- 


| . kind! Mr. Burke has diſcovered a new one and he has 


ſhortened his journey to Rome, by . appealing to the 


power of former days; and he produces what it has done, 
ws of divine authority; for that power muſt certainly be 


more than human, Whieh no. human power to the end of 


But Mr. Burke has done ſome ſervice, not to his cauſe 


ib 


to watch againſt the attempted encroachments of power, 


and to prevent its running to exceſs. IT is ſomewhat ex- 
traordinary, that the offence for which ; II. was 
_ expelled, that of ſetting up power by aſſumption, ſhould” 


ames II. was 


be re- acted, under another ſhape and form, by the parli- 


- ament that expelled him, It ſhews, that the rights of man 


were but imperfectly underſtood at the Revolution; for, 


Certain it is that the right which that parliament ſet up by 


efſumption. (for by delegation it had 7 not, and could not 
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F e f at 6 fterity r ever, was of the 7 T rran- 
nical unfounded kind Which James attempted to ſet. up over 
the parliament and nation, and for which he was expelled. 
The only difference is, (for in principle they differ not) that 
the one was an uſurper over the eidg, the other e 


born; and as the one has no better authorit alh to ſtand pon 
than the other both of them muſt be equally null and r 
5 and of no effect. 


From what, or Soha whence,” does Mr: Burke prove the 
| 7 f of any human power to bind to poſterity for ever? He 
.. AS produced his clauſes; but he muſt produce alſo his proofs, - - 
that ſuch a right exiſted, and ſhew how it exiſted, If it e- 
ver exiſted, it muſt now "exiſt; for whatever appertains to the. 
nature of man, cannot be annihilated by man. It is the na- 
ture of man to die, and he will continue to die as long as he 
continues to be born. But Mr. Burke has ſet up a fort of 
Holitieal Adam, in whom all poſterity are bound for ever; 
"be muſk therefore prove that his R poſſeſſed ſuch a Poyr- 5 
or, or ſuch a right. _. 
The weaker any cord-is, the leſs it will bear to be iretchs | 
ed, and the worſe is the policy to ſtretch it, unleſs it it in- 
"zended.to break if. Had any one purpoſed the rere EF 
Mr. Burke's poſitions, he would have proceeded as. Mr. 
Burke has done. He would have magnified the authorities 
on purpoſe to have called the right of them into queſtion ; ERS 
and the inſtant the queſtion of right was ſtated, the a ab 
ties muſt have been given up. 88 Tor 
It requires but a very ſmall glance of thought to perceive, 3 
that altho laws made in one generaton often continus.in _ _ 
- 108K through ſucceeding generations, yet that they continue * 


to derive their force from the conſent oſ the living. Alaw 3 
not repealed continues in foree not beeauſe it cannot be re- 


pealed, but becauſe 1 15 net * 75 and the e 
* pallcs for conſent. | 
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"ng tance.” Mr. Burke's book has the appearan 
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But r. Burke s clauſes have not eben this qualification 
in their favour. ' They become null, by attempting to be- 
S mortal. The nature of them Preclütles ſent, - 


*. 


on a Ade which they cannot Bade. 1 tmmortal | 

= HA # human right, and therefore Conner be à fi 5 
ent- The parliament of 1588 might às well have 

m ee ” 


„ 


S to ke their authority live for ever. 
f be ſaid of thife clagſes is, that he 
Ks of as much import, as if thoſe 1 
Fed a con emſcly 6 


Aude ation to 
2 -Pile's of antiqui -'had ſaid 0 *arhament 5 55 apr”. n 


the world are e changing, ä 
vernment 18 

and 297, for the dead, it is Ahe eine only that 
Tight zn it. That which may be ihcupfit 738 right _ ; 


ng 
Fund convenient 3 in one age, may be thoug 
"Found inconvenient in 2 In en 2 55 . 
# Forts, the living. er the ny "TK fg 
. altnoſt one hundred pages 9 | Burke's s bog are 1 
e upon theſe 'clauſes, it — 4 Mr. quently. How, 2 
If the dlauſes #hem ſelves, 10. at as they ſets UP, an oy, 2 


e eixer nces of the 


ominion over Er I for ever, are unauthoritaty 
that all his volumine 


hees and: declamation drawn: therefrajm, „ or fount 
on t. this Mug 1 

5 the matter. 5 5 

We How. come more paricularly . to. "the affairs of 
ce of being 


een as inſtruction to the French nation; but if I may 
it: myſelf the uſe of an extravagant metaphor, ſuit- 
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RIGHTS OF MA.. 9 
While I am writing this, there are accidentally before 
me ſome propoſals for a declaration of rights by the Mar- 
quis De la Fayette (I aſk his pardon for uſing his form- 
er addreſs, and do it only fo: d ſtinction's ſake) to the 
National Aſſembly, on the IIth of July 1789, three days 
BY before the taking of the Ba tile; and 1 cannct but re< 
| mark with aſtoniſhment how-oppolite the ſources are 
from which that Gentleman and Mr. Burke draw 
3 their principles. Inſtead of referring to muſty records 
and mouldy parchments to prove that the rights of the 
living are loſt, © renounced and abdicated for ever, by 
thoſe who are now no more, as Mr. Burke has done, 
M. de la Fayette applies 1 the living world, and em- 
phatically ſays, < Call. to mind the. ſenliments which na- 
e ture. has engraved on the heart of every Citizen, and 
e which take a new force when they am ſolemnly recag< 
nized by all. For a Nation ie love liberty, it is ſufficten® 
© that ſbe knows it: and to be free, it is ſuffictent that 
e ſhe wills it. How dry, barren, and obſcure, is the - ©; 
ſource from which Mr. Burke labours! and how inef2 © . 23 
fectual, though gay with flowers, are all his declama- -5Y 
tion and his:argumenis, compared with theſe clear coli? 
eife, and ſoul-animating ſentiments! Few and' thort as 
they are, they lead onto a vaſt field of generous-& manly Y 
thinking, and do not finiſh, like Mr. Burke's periods, : 5 
7 with muſic in the ear, and nothing in the heart. 
As have introduced M. de la Fayette, I will take 
, Ve liberty of adding an anecdote reſpecting his fatewek  ' _ 
addreſs to the Congreſs in America, in 1783, ank 
- which occurred freſh o my my mind when I few Mr: S324 
{ Burke's thundering attack on the French revolution?! 
M. de la Fayette went to America at an. early period 
ef the war, and continued a volunteer in her ſervice w. 
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1 RIGHT OF MAN 


the end. His conduct through the whole of hat en- 
terpriſe is one of the moſt extraordinary that is to be 
tound in the hiſtory of a young man, ſcarcely then 


8 twenty years of age. Situated in a country that was 
like the lap of ſenſual pleafure,' and with the means of 


enjoying it, how few are there 70 be found who would ex- 
change ſuch a ſcene for the woods & wilds of America, & 


paſs the flowery years of youth in unprofitable danger 


and hardſhip! but ſuch is the fact. When the war 
ended, and he was on the point of taking his final de- 


parture, he preſented himſelf to Congrets, and con- 
templating, in his affectionate farewel, the revolution 


he had ſeen, expreſſed himſelf in theſe words: © May 


„6 this great monument raiſed to Liberty, ſerve as a leſſon ta 


« the appreſſor, and an example to the oppreſſed!” —— 
When this addreſs came to the hands of Dr. Franklin, 
who was then in France, he applied 79 Count Vergen- 
nes to have it inſerted in the French Gazette, but never 
could obtain his conſent. The fact was that Count 


Vergennes was an ari/tecratical deſpot at home, and 


dreaded the example of the American revolution in 
France. as certain other perſons now dread the exam- _ 
ple of the French revolution in England; and Mr. Burke's 


tribute of fear (for in this light his book muſt be confi- 


dered) runs parallel with Count Vergennes' refuſal, 

But to return more particularly to his work. . 
. have ſeen (ſays Mr. Burke) the French rebel 
« againſt a mild and lawful Monarch, with more fury, 


©. qutrage, and inſult, than any people has been known ta 


\ . 


= riſe againſt the moſt illegal uſurper, or the moſt ſang- 


: | Dec umary tyrant. ''—'This is one among a thouſand other 


inſtances, in which Mr. Burke ſhews that he is ignoran 


e the. ſprings and principles of the French revolution | 
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It was not —_ Louis XVIth, but A the deſ- | 
potic principles of the government, that the nation re. 
volted. Theſe principles had not their origin in him, 
but in the original eſtabliſhment, many centuries back; 
and they were become too deeply rooted to be remov- 
ed, and the augean ſtable of paraſites and plunderers too 
abominably filthy to be cleanſed, by any thing ſhort of a 
complete and univerſal revolution. When it becomes 
neceſſary to do a thing, the whole heart and ſoul ſhould | 
into the meaſure, or not attempt it. That criſis was - 
chen arrived, and there remained no choice but to act 
with determined vigour, or no: to act at all. The king 
was known to be the friend of the nation, and this cir- 
cumſtance was favourable to the enterpriſe. Perhaps 
no man bred up in the ſtile of an abſolute King, ever poſ- 
ſeſſed a heart ſo little diſpoſed to the exerciſe of hat ſpe- 
cies of power as the preſent King of France. But the 
principles of the government itſelf ſtill remained the 
ſame. The Monarch'and the Monarchy were diftin& 
and ſeperate things; and it was againſt the eſtabliſhed . 
deſpotiſm of the latter, aud not againſt the perſon or 
+ principles of the former, that the revolt commenced; and 
the revolution has been carried. 1 3 ET 
Mr. Burke does not attend to the diſtinction bew 5 
men and principles, and therefore, he does not ſee that 
a revolt may take place againſt the de ſpotiſm of the lat- : 
ter, while there lies no charge of deſpotiſm againſt the 6 
former. 5 


he natural moderation of Louis XVI. Sieben 6 
» | mothing to alter the hereditary deſpotiſm of the monar. R 
i chy. All the tyrannies of former reigns, acted under 
- that hereditary paid were Kl liable to be revived 
| | 10h, 7% 
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in the hands of a ſucceſſor. It was not the reſpite of a 
reign that would ſatisfy France, enlightened as ſhe was 
A caſual diſcontinuance of the practice 


then become. 


of deſpotiſm, is not a diſcontinuance of its principles ; 
the former depends on the virtue of the individual who 
is in immediate poſſeſſion of the power; the latter, on 

the virtue and fortitude of the nation. In the caſe of 


Charles J. and James II. of England the revolt was a- ; 


gainlt the perſonal deſpotiſm of the men; whereas in' 
France, it was againſt the he:editary deſpotiſm of the 
eſtabliſhed Government. But men who can conſign o- 
ver the rights of poſterity for ever on the authority of a 
mouldy parchment, like Mr. Burke, are not qualthed 


to judge of this revolution. It takes in a field too vaſt | 
tor their views to explore, and proceeds with a mighti-' | 


neſs of reafon they cannot keep pace with. DM 
But there are many points of view in which this re- 


4 


volution may be conſidered. When deſpotiſm has eſta- 


bliſhed itſelf for ages in a country, as in France, it is 


got in the perſon of the King only that it refides. It 
has the appe:rance of being ſo in ſhow, and in no- 
minal authority ; but it is not ſo in practice, and in fact. 


It has its ſtandard every where. Every office and de- 
partment has its deſpotiſm founded upon cuſtom and 


uſage. Every place has its Baſtille and every Baſtille its 
defpot. The original hereditary deſpotiſm reſident in 


the perſon of the King, divides and fubdivides itſelf in- 


to a thouſand ſhapes and forms, till at laſt the whole of 
. it is acted by deputation. This was the caſe in France; 


and againſt this ſpecies of deſpotiſm, proceeding on thro? 


ly perceptible, there'is no mode of redreſs. It ftrength-' 
ens itſelf by aſſuming the appearance of duty, and tyran- 


nizes under the pretence of obeying. 5 


nan endleſs labyrinth of office till the fource of it is fcarce=* 
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When a man reſlects on the condition which France 
was in from the nature of her government, he will ſee 


ö other cauſes for revolt than thoſe which immediately 
connect themſelves with the perſon or character of 
Louis XVI. There were, if I may ſo expreſs it, a thou- 
| ſand defpotiſms to be reformed in France, which had 
grown up under the hereditary deſpotiſm of the monar- 
| chy, and became fo rooted as to be in a great meaſure 
independent of it. Between the monarchy, the parlia- | 
5 ment, and the church, there was a rivalſhip of deſpotiſm; 7 
5 beſides the feudal deſpotiſm operating locally, and the 
miniſterial deſpotiſm operating every-where. But Mr, 5M 
Burke, by conſidering the King as the only poſſible ob- 
| Jed of a revolt, ſpeaks as if France was a village, in 
g which every thing that paſſed muſt be known to its com- 
? manding officer, and no oppreſſion could be acted but 
what he could immediately controul. Mr. Burke might 
have been in the Baſtille his whole life, as well under 
1 Louis XVI. as Louis XIV. and neither the one nor the 
15 other have known, that ſuch a man as Mr. Burke exiſt- | 
8 ed. The deſpotie principles of the government were the », 
ES, lame in both reigr's, tho' the diſpoſitions of the men | 
_ were as remote as tyranny*and benevolence. * 
What Mr. Burke conſiders as a reproach to the French 
Revolution, (that of bringing it forward under a reign 
; more mild than the preceding ones) is one of its higheſt 
; .. honours. The revolutions that have taken in other Eu- 
Þ ropean countries, have been excited by pexfonal:hatred, 0 
Ihe rage was againſt the man and he became the victim. 
1 But in the inſtance of France, we fee a revolution ge. 


erated in the rational contemplation of the rights of. 
nan, and diſtinguiſhing from the beginning between per- 


* 


But Mr, Burke appears to have no idea of principles, 
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| when he is contemplating governments. an years 
*© ago (ſays he) I could have felicitated France on her | 
'«& having 4 government, without enguiring what the nature | 


* of that government was, or haw it was adminiſtered.” | 
Is this the language of a rational .man ? Is it the lan- 


guage of a heart feeling as it ought to feel for the Tights 

and happineſs of the human race? On this ground 

Burke muſt compliment all the governments in the world, 
; while the victims who ſuffer under them, whether ſold 


into ſlavery, or tortured out of exiſtence, are wholly for- 


Et gotten. It is power, and not principles, that Mr. Burke 
venerates; and under this abominable depravity,. he is 5 


diſqualified to judge between them. — Thus much for 


: = opinion as to the occaſions of the French od aired 


T now proceed to other conſiderations. _ 
+9 2 4 know a place in America called Point-no- Point ; ; be 


cauſe as you proceed along the ſhore, gay and flowery as 


Mr. Burke's language, it continually recedes and pre- 


ſents itſelf ata diſtance before you; but when you have 


got as far as you can go, there is no point at all. Juſt 


thus it is with Mr. Burke's 356 pages, It is therefore 


difficult to reply to him. But as the points he wiſhes to 


_ eftablith, may be inferred from what he abuſes, it is in 
ä bis paradoxes that we muſt look for his arguments. 


As to the tragic paintings by which Mr. Burke has 
cutraged his own imagination, and ſeeks to work upon 


that of his readers, they are very well calculated for the- 
- atrica] repreſentation, where facts are manufactured for 


the ſake of ſhow, and accommodated to produce, thro* 
the weakneſs of ſympathy, a weeping effect. But Mr. 
Burke ſhould recolle& that he is writing Hiſtory, y, and 
not Plays ; and that his readers will expect ruth, and 
not the ſpouting rant of high toned exclamation. 
When we {ce a man — ORE in a 


% 


imagination, he 


publication intended to be believed, that, The age of | 
= < chivalry is gone ! that The glory of Europe is extinguiſhed 
= « forever! that The unbought grace of life (if any one knows 


2 what it is,) The cheap defence of nations, the nurſe of manly 


ſentiment and heroic enterprize, is gone! and all this be- 


eauſe the Quixote age-of chivalry nonſenſe is gone, 
What opinion can we form of his judgement, or what 


regard can we pay to his facts? In the rhapſody of his 
4 diſcovered a world of wind-mills, 


and his ſorrows are, that there are no Quixots to attack 


them. But if the age of ariſtocracy, like that of 2 85 


ſhould fall, (and they had originally ſome connection), 


Mr. Burke, the trumpeter of the Order, may continue 
his Parody to the end, and finiſh with exclaiming, 
Otbello's occupation s gone! i 


Notwithſtanding Mr. Burke's horrid paintings, W : 


- » 


the French revolution is compared with the revolutions 


of other countries, the aſtoniſhment will be, that it is 


marked with ſo few ſacrifices; but this aſtoniſhment 


will ceaſe when we reflect that principles, and not perſons, 


were the meditated objects of deſtruction. The mind 
of the nation was acted upon by a higher ſtimulus than 
what the conſideration of perſons could inſpire, and 
ſought a higher conqueſt than could be produced by the 
downfal of an enemy. Among the few who fell, there 
do not appear to be any that were intentionally ſingled 
out. They all of them had their fate in the cireumſtan- 
ces of the moment, and were not purſued with that long 
cold-blooded unabated revenge, which purſued the un- 


"*% 


tortunate Scotch in the affair of 1745. 


FF Thro' the whole of Mr. Burke's book I do not obſerve 
that the Baſtille 1s mentioned more than once, and that 
irh a kind of implication as if he were ſorry it was pul- 
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led down, and wiſhed} it were e built up again. Me have 
© rebuilt Newgate (ſays he) and tenanted the m: unfton ; and 
we have priſaus alingſi as ſtrong as the Baſtille for thoſe who 
dare ta libel the Queens of France,”'* As to hat a mad- 
man, like the perſon called Lord G G——, might 
Jay, and to whom Newgate is rather a bella than a 
Priſon, it is unworthy a rational conſideration. It was a 
madman chat libelled—and that is ſufficient apology; 


and it afforded an opportunity for confining him, which 


Was the thing that was withed for: But certain it is that 
Mr. Burke, who does not call himſelf a madman, (what- 
ever other people may do,) has libelled, in the moſt un- 

rovoked manner, and in the groſſeſt ſtile of the moſt 
vulgarabuſe, the whole repreſentative authority of France 
Fon yet Mr. Burke takes his ſeat in the Britith houſe of 


ommons! From his violence and his grief, his ſi lence- 


on ſome points, and his exceſs in others, it is difficult 


not to believe that Mr. Burke is ſorry, extremely ſorry, 
that arbitray power, the . of the Lobe. and the Bal⸗ 
ville, are pulled down, 


« 1 2 5 , I 2 


- +. #4 — — „ 


ras Fence writive the Fray Evo, other places o. occur in Mr. 


—_ 


| Burke s pamphlet, - in which the name of the Buſlile is men- 
tioned, but in the fame manner. In one he introduces it in 


a fart. of obſcure queſtion and aſks —©* Mill any miniſters 


who new ſerve ſuch a king, with but a decent appearance of 


 reſpedt, cordially obey the orders of thaſe whom but the other 
day in his name, they had committed to the Baſtille ©. In 
the. other, the taking it is mentioned as amplyiug criminality 


iu the French guards who aſſigted in demoliſbing it.— e T his 
1 Mr. Burke, Wha pr. elende ta AF 0 eee 


freedrom : 
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Note one EIA of compaſſie jon, not one & o 
Jede stin, that I can find throughout his book, has he 
beſtowed on thoſe who lingered out the moſt che 'of 
lives, a life without hope, in n the moſt miferable of priſons. 
It is painful to behold a man employing his talents to 
corrupt himſelf. . Nature has been kinder to Mr. Burke 
than he is to her. He is not affected by the i 
diſtreſs touching his heart, but by the ſhowy reſemblance 
of its ſtriking his imagination. He pities the plumage, 
but forgets the dying bird. Accuſtomed to kiſs the ari- 
ſtocratical hand that hath purloined him ſrom himſelf, he 


degcnerates into a compoſition of art, and the genuine : 


ſoul of nature forſakes him. His hero or his heroine 
mult be a tragedy- victim expiring in thow, and not the 


real priſoner of miſer V7 Oe, ito death in che fence 


of a dungeon. | i 


As Mr. Burke has palled ov cr the whole Nane 


of the Baſtile (and his filenee is nothing in his favour) and 
has entertained his readers with reflections on ſuppoſed _ 


facts diſtorted into real falſehoods, I will giv &, fince NE - | 


has not, ſome account of the circumitances vu 
ceeded That tranſaction. They will ſerve to ſhew, that 


leſs milchicf could ſcarcely have accompanied ſuch 
an event, when conſidered with the treacherous and 
BW hoſtile aggravations of the enemies of the Reyotution, - EIS 


The mind cat: hardly picture to itſelf a more tremen- 


cha: ſcene than what the City of Paris exhibited at the. 
time of taking the Baſtile, and for ws days before and 


after, nor conceive the. poſſibility of its quieting fo ſoon. 


; At a diſtance, hrs tranſattion has appeared only as an act 
. of heroiſm, ſtanding on itſelf; and the cloſe politicul con- 
nection it had With the F 


evolution is loſt in the brilliancy 


"But we are to confider it as che 


al the atchievemént. 
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ſtrength of the Parties, brought man to man, and contend | 
ing for the iſſue. The Baſtile was to be either the prize 
or the priſon of the affailants. The downfal of it inckid- 
ed the idea of the downfal of Deſpotiſm ; and this com- 
_ - Pounded image was become as figuratively united ag 


Bunyan's Doubting Caſtle and Giant Deſpair. 


The National Aſſembly, before and at the time of tak- 
ing the Baſtile, was ſitting at Verſailles, twelve miles 
diſtant from Paris. About a week before the riſing off 
the Paridans, and their taking the Baſtile, it was diſcover- 
ed that a plot was forming, at the head of which was C:unt 


Artois. the King's youngeſt brother, for demoliſhing 


the National Aſſembly, ſeizing its members, and there-| 


by cruſhing by a coup de main, all hopes and proſpects of 
forming a free government. For the ſake of humanity, 
as well as freedom, it is well this plan did not ſucceed. 


Examples are not wanting to ſhew how dreadfully vin- 


dictive and cruel are all old governments, when they are 


ſuccesful againſt a revolt. 


This plan muſthave been ſome time in contemplation; 
becauſe, in order to carry it into execution, it was neceſ- 


ſary to collect a large military force round Paris, and to 
cut off he communication between that city and e Na- 
tional Aſſembly at Verſailles. The troops deſtined for 
this particular purpoſe, were drawn from the diſtant pro- 
vinces where they were hen ſtationed. When they were 
collected, to the amount of between twenty-five and 
thirty thouſand, it was judged time to put the plan in 
execution. The miniſtry who were then in office and i 
... who were friendly to the Revolution were inſtantly diſ- W 
miſſed, and a new miniſtry formed of thofe who had con- 
certed the project; among whom was Count de Broglio i 
and to his ſhare was given the command of thoſe troops, 
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The a Qer of this man, as Saeed hi to mein oO 
Nich I communicated to Mr. Burke before he began 
write his book, and from an authority which Mr. 
Wurke well kiiows was good, was that of an high- mine 5 
ene cho, and capable of every miſchief. 

While theſe matters were agitating the National Af. 1 
>mbly ſtood in the moſt critical ſituation that a body GEE: 
They were the devoted 


jctims, and they knew it. They had the hearts and 


. iſhes of their country on thee Gde, but military autho- 


ity they had none. The guards 75 Broglio ſurrounded 
he hall, where the aſſembly ſat, ready, at the word of 
Gan to ſeize their verſans” as had been done the 
ear before to the parliament of Paris. - Had the Nation- 
1 Aſſembly deſerted their truſt, or had they exhibited 
igns of weakneſs or fear, their enemies had been encou- 
aged, and the country depreſſed. When the ſituation 
hey ſtood in, the cauſe they were engaged in, and the” 
rifts then Ry to burſt (which was to determine their 
ber ſonal and 7 ſate, and that of their country, and 
Probably of Europe) are taken into one view, none but a 
heart callous with prejudice, or corrupted by dependance 
an avoid intereſting itſelf in their ſucceſs. < 
The archbiſhop of Vienne was at this time preſident 
f the National Aſſembly; a perſon too old to undergo 
> ſcene, thata fewdays, ora few hours might bring forth. 
A man of more activity and fortitude, was neceſſary, 
ind the National Afſembly choſe under the form of a 


hice-prefident (for the Ep EB ill reſided in the arch- 
Piſhop) M. de la Fayette; and this is, the only inſtance 


pf a vice preſident being choſen. It was at the moment 
at this ſtorm was pending July II. ] that a declaration 
of F was TIO forward TOY M. de la n and 


— 4 — 
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f is the ſame which is alluded to in page 17. It was 


| haſtily drawn up, and makes only a part of a more ex- 

Fi tenſive declaration of rights, agreed upon and adopted 
1 _ afterwards by the National Aſſembly. The particular 
| reaſon for bringing it forward at this moment, (M. de | 
IF la Fayette has fince informed me) was that if the Nati- 
IF onal Aſſembly ſhould fall in the the threatened deſtruc- 
i = ion that then ſurrounded it, ſome traces of its principles 
11 might have the chance of ſurviving the wreck. © 


18 | Every thing now was drawing to a criſis. The event 
/ 1 was to be freedom or ſlavery. On one ſide, an army of 
if! nearly thirty thouſand men; on the other ſide an 
19 __ unarmed body of citizens: for the citizens of Paris, 
TH on whom the National Aſſembly muſt then immediate] 
FH depend, were as unarmed and as undiſciplined as the ci- 
=_ tizens of London are now. The French guards had 
= . given ſtrong ſymptoms of their being attached to the na- 
' 1 tional cauſe; but their numbers were ſmall not a. tenth 
WW - part of the force that Broglio commanded, and their of- 
— fcers were in the inteteſt of Bropho.-. 
J Matters being now ripe for execution, the new mi- 
+ 58 niſtry made their appearance in office. The reader will 
= carry in his mind, that the Baſtille was taken the 14h of 


July: the time J am now ſpeaking :, is the 12th. Im- 
mediately on the news of the change of miniſtry reach- 

ing Paris, in the afternoon, all the play-houſes and pla- 
des of entertainment, ſhops, and houſes, were ſhut up. | 
I he change of miniſtry was conſidered as the prelude of 
. hoſtilities, and the opmion was rightly founded. © WW 
Ihhe foreign troops began to advance towards the city. 
- "The Prince de Lambeſc, who commanded a body of 
German cavalry, approached by the place of Lewis XV. 
Which connects itſelf with ſome of the ſtreets. In his 


Us 


Ar e 


: pitch -forks, ſpits, clubs, &c. Cc. 
ber in Which they aſſembled the next morning, and the 
{ili more incredible reſolution they exhibited, embarrſſecl 
Little did the newmi- 


: TEN he inſulted Bi” PARIS an \ old man W With his word. 4 


The French are remarkable for their reſpect to old 


d age, and the inſolence with which it appeared to be done, 


uniting with the general fermentation they were in, pro- 


duced a powerful effect and a cry of To arms te arms! 


ſpread kuelf in a moment over the cit. 
Arms they had none, nor ſcarcely any 1 Lawn the 


uſe of them: but deſperate reſolution, when every. hope 
is at ſtake, ſupplies, for a while the want of arms. Near 


where the Prince de Lambeſc was drawn up, were large 
piles of ſtones collected for building the new Bridge and 


: with theſe the People attacked the Cavalry. A party of 


the French guards, upon hearing the firing ruſhed from 
their quarters, and joined the peoples and ee e 


on e cavalry retreate. a 


The ſtreets of Paris being narrow, are favourable: for 


defence; and the loftineſs of the houſes conſiſting of ma- 
ny ſtories from which great annoyances might be given 

ſecured them againſt nocturnal enterpriſes; and the night 
was ſpent in providing themſelves with every ſort of wea- 
pon they could make or proeure: Guns, ſwords, Black- 


ſmiths hammers, carpenters axes, iron crows, pikes, halberts, | 
The incredible. num-- 


and aſtoniſhed. their enemies. 


niftry expect ſuch. a ſalute. Accuſtomed to —_ 


themſelves, had no idea that Liberty was capable of ſuch 


inſpiration, or that a body of unarmed citizens, Would 
dare to face the military force of thirty thouſand men. 
Every moment of this day was employed in collecting 


arms, concerting plans, and arraigning themſelves — 


| ny belt order Which ſuch: an eee movement 
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could afford. Broglio continued lying en me city, 
but made no farther advances this day, and the ſucceed- 
ing night paſſed with as much tranquillity as ſuch a ſcene 8 
could poſſibly admit. : 
But defence only was not the object of the Citizens. 
They had a cauſe at ſtake, on which depended their He- 
dum Ah their ſavery. They every moment expected an 
attack, or to hear of one made on the National Aﬀeinbly 
and in ſuch a fituation, the moſt prompt meaſures are 
ſome times the beſt. The object that now prefented 1 1 
ſelf was the Baſtille; and the eclat of carrying ſuch 1 
fortreſs in the face of ſuch an army, could not fail to ſtræe 
terror into the new miniſtry, who had ſcarcely yet bY a 
time to meet. By ſome intercepted correſpondence this 
morning, it was diſcovered that the Mayor of Paris, M. 
Deffleſſelles, who appeared to be in the neren of the Li- 
tizens, was betraying them; and from this diſcovery, 
there remained no doubt that Broglio would reinforce 
the Bastlie the enſuing evening. It was therefore nece{- 
ſaryto attack it that day; but before this could be done, 
it was firſt neceſſary to procure a better ſupply of arms 
then they were then in poſſeſſion of. | 
There was adjoining to the city, a and magazine of _ 
arms depoſited in the hoſpital of the Invalids, which the 
citizens ſummoned 7 ſurrender, and as the place was not | 
defenſible nor attempted much defence they ſoon ſucceed. | 
ed. Thus ſupplied, they marched to attack the Baſtille. 
5 awaſt mixed multitude of all ages, and of all degrees, and. 
x3 RA armed with all ſorts of weapons. Imagination would 
Ti fail in deſcribing to itſelf the appearance of ſuch a pro- 
„ cCeſſion andof the anxiety for the events which a few hours F 
or a few minutes might produce. What plans the mi- ; 
"niſtry v Was forming were as unknown to the people within 
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the city, as what the citizens were doing was agkpown 


to the miniſtry ; : and what movements Broglio might make Sh 


for the ſupport or relief of the place, were to the citizens 
e qually as unknown. All was myſtery and hazard. ' 
| That the Baſtille was attacked with an enthuſiaſm of he- 3. 
roiſm, ſuch only as the higheſt animation of liberty could 
- inſpire, and carried in the ſpace of a few hours, f is an e- 
vent which the world is fully poſſeſſed of. I am not un- 
dertaking a detail of the attack; but bringing into view 
the conſpiracy againſt the nation which provoked it, and 
which fell with the Baſtille. The priſon to Which the 
m miniſtry were dooming the National Aſſembly, in 
addition to its being the high altar and caſtle of deſpotiſm 
became the proper object to begin with. This enter- 
priſe broke up the new miniſtry, who began now to fly 
from the ruin hey had prepared for others. |. The Tops 
of Broglio diſperfed and himſelf fled alſo. 
M.ͤr. Burke has ſpoken a great deal about plots, but he 
has never once ſpoken about is plot againſt the Nation- 
_ Aſſembly, and the liberties of the nation, and that he 
might not, he has paſled over all the circumſtances that. 


' might throw it in his way. The exiles who have fled 


2 from. France, whoſe caſe he ſo much intereſts himſelfi in, 
and from whom he had his leſſon, fled in confequence o of - 
miſcarriageof h:5plot. No plot was formed againſt them: 
they were plottingagainſt others; and thoſe who felt, met, 


not unjuſtly, the puniſhment they were preparing to e, 
ecute. But will Mr. Burke ſay, that if hig plot contri _-* 


ved with the ſubtilty of an ambuſcade had ſucceeded, the 
ſucceſsful party would have reſtrained their wrath ſo ſoon? 
Let the hiſtory of all old governments anſwer the queſtion... 

. Whom has the National Aſſembly brought 5 the ſcaf- 
fold? None. . They were ciemite der the devoted victims 5 


» Fo 
2s 
1 


i great part of his /ragic ſcene. 
| mine how men came by the idea of puniſhing in this 
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of this plot, and they "INT not retaliated; why then are 


they charged with revenge they have not ated? In the tre- 


mendous breaking forth of a whole people, in which a!l 
degrees, tempers and characters are confounded and de- 


livering themſelves, by a miracle of exertion from the de- 
ſtruction meditated againſt /hem, is it to be expected that 
nothing will happen? When men are ſore with the ſenſe 
of oppreſſions, and menaced with the roſpect of new 
ones is the calmnefs of philoſophy, or he palſy of inſen- 


ſibility, 4 be looked for? Mr. Burke exclaims againſt 
outrage; yet the greateſt i is that which himſelf has com- 


mitted. His book is a volume of outrage not apologized 


for by the impulſe of a moment, but cheriſhed througly | 


a ſpace of en months; yet Mr. Burke had no Provecation 
no life, no intereſt at flake. 

More of the citizens fell in this . then of their 
opponents: but four or five perſons were ſeized by the 


4 noe and inſtantly put to death, the Governor of the. 
aſtille, and the Mayor of Paris, who was detected in the 


act of betraying them; and afterward: Foulon, one of 


the new miniſtry and Perthier his ſon-in- law, who had. 


9 85 the office of Intendant of Paris. Their heads 
were ſtuck upon ſpikes and carried about the City; and 
it is upon this mode of puniſhment Hat Mr. Burke builds 

Let us therefore exa- 


manner. 


They learn it from che eren they live under, 


and retaliate the puniſhments hey have been accuſtomed 


to behold. The heads ſtuck upon ſpikes which remain- 
ed for years upon Temple- bar, dite 

horror of the ſcene from thoſe carried about upon ſpikes 

at Paris: yet this was done by the . government. 


— 


ered nothing in the 
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At may perhaps be ſaid, that it ſignifies nothing toa man 
* Iyvhat is done to him after he is dead; but it ſignifies much 
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C- o the living: it cither /ortures their feelings, or hardens 
- Ehcir hearts; and in either caſe, it inſtructs them how to 
4 Puniſh when power falls into /he/r hands. | 
Ee: | Lay then the axe to be l, and teach governments 
2 humanity. It is their ſanguinary puniſhments which 
„ PNoorrupt mankind. In England, the puniſhment in cer- 
_ Fran caſes, is by hanging, drawing and guartering ; the 
4 Iheart of the ſufferer is cut out, and held up to the view 
E of the populace. In France, under the former govern- 


OF ment, the puniſhments were not leſs barbarous. Who 
does not remember the execution of Damien, torn in pt- 
„ eces by horſes? The effect of thoſe cruel ſpectacles ex- 

MW hibited to „/e populace, is to deſtroy tenderneſs, or excite 
revenge; and by the baſe and falle idea of governing men 
by 7errer, inſtead of reaſon, they become precedents. It 
1s over the loweſt claſs of mankind that government by 
terror is intended to operate, and it is on them that it 
operates to the worſt effect. They have fenfe enough 
tofeel they are the objects aimed at; and they inflict in 
their turn the examples of zerror they have been inſtruc- 
ted to practiſe. | d OE, | 

There is in all European countries, a large claſs of 
people of that deſcription which in England is called the 
«290 Of this claſs were thoſe who committed the 
burnings and devaſtations in London 1780, and of this 
* claſs were thoſe who carried the heads upon ſpikes in Pa- 
Iris. Foulon and Berthier were taken up in the country, 
and ſent 7 Paris, to undergo their examination at the 

Hotel de Ville; for the National Aſſembly, immediate- 
ly on the new miniſtry coming into office, paſſed a decree; 

which they communicated to the King and Cabinet, 5 . 
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they (the National Aſſembly) would hold the miniſtry, 
of which Foulon was one, reſponſible for the meaſures 
they were adviſing and purſuing : but the mob, incenſed 
at the appearance of Foulon and Berthier, tore them from 
their conductors before they were carried to the Hotel de 
Ville, and executed them on the ſpot. Why then does 
Mr. Burke charge outrages of this kind on a whole people? 
As well may he charge the riots and outrages in 1780 on M 
all the people of London, or thoſe in Ireland all his? 
countrymen. „ 5 ö 
But every thing we ſee or hear offenſive to our feelings, 
and derogatory to the human character, thould lead to o- 
ther reflections than 7ho/e of reproach. Even the beings WF 
who commit them have ſome claim to our conſideration. | 
How then 7s it that ſuch vaſt claſſes of mankind as are 
diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of e vulgar, or the ig- 
norant mob, are ſo numerous in all old countries? The 
inſtant we aſk: ourſelves this queſtion, reflection feels an 
anſwer. They ariſe as an unavoidable conſequence, 
out of the ill conſtruction of all old governments in Eu- 
rope, England included with the reſt. It is by diſtort- 8 
edly exalling ſome men, that others are diſtottedly debaſed, | 
till the whole is out of nature. A vaſt maſs of mankind | 
are degradedly thrown into the back-ground of the hu- 
man picture, to bring forward with greater glare, he 
puppet-ſhow of ſtate and ariſtocracy. In the commence- 
ment ofa Revolution, thoſe men are rather the followers 
of the camp than of the flandard of liberty, and have yet 
to be inſtructed how to reverence it. © 
I give to Mr. Burke all his theatrical exaggerations for 
facts, and I then aſk him, if they do not eſtabliſh the 
_ Certainty of what I here lay down? Admitting them to 
ic true, they ſhew the neceſlity of the French Revolution, 
| | | gy 
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much as any one thing he eould have aſſerted. Theſe 


enſed 4 trages were not the effect of the principles of the Re- 
from lution, but of the degraded inind that exiſted before the 
tel de Wevolution, and which the Revolution is calculated to re- 
does rm. Place them then to their proper cauſe, and take 
ople? ie reproach of them 79 your own ſide. 

o on It is to he honour of the National Aﬀembly, and the 
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ings, | 
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ity of Paris, that during ſuch a tremendous ſcene of 
rms and confuſion,” beyond the controul of all authority, 
ey have been able, by the influence of example and 
xhortation, toreſtrainſo much. Neverwere morepains 
aken 7% inſtru and enlighten mankind, and to make 
hem ſee that their intereſt conſiſted in W virtue, and 
Pot in their revenge. than have been diſplayed in the Re- 
Gutian of France. I now proceed to make ſome remarks 
dn Mr. Burke's account of the expedition to Jo 
WDober the 5th and 6th. | 
cannot confider Mr. Brrke's book in ſcarcely any 
ther light than a dramatic performance ; ; and he mult, 
think, have conſidered it in the ſame light himſelf, by 
hc poctical liberties he takes of omitting ſome facts, 
liſtorting others, and making the whole machinery bend 


Jo produce a ſtage effect. Of this kind is his account of 


Phe expedition to Verſailles. He begins this account by 
omitting the only facts which as cauſes are known to be 
rue; every thing beyond theſe is conjecture even in Pa- 


is: and he then works up a tale accomodated to his own 


baſſions and prejudices. 


1 It is to be obſerved throughout Mr. Burke's book that 


8 e. never ſpeaks of plots againſt the Revolution ; and 
it is from from thoſe plots that all the miſchiefs have a- 
Friſen, It ſuits his purpoſe to exhibit the conſequences. 
Feithou their cauſes, It is one of the arts hs the dranky | 
to. 
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todo ſo, If the crimes of men were exbibited wich their 


ſufferings, ſtage effect would ſometimes be loſt, and the 
audience would be inclined to approve Where it was in- 9 
tended they ſhould commiſerate. | : 
After all the inveſtigations that have been code intol 
this intricate affair, (the expedition to Verſailles) it ſtillh 
remains enveloped in all that kind of myſtery which e- 
ver accompanies events produced more from a concur-| 
rence of aukward circumſtances, than from fixed deſign. 
While the characters of men are forming, as is always 
the caſe in revolutions, there 1s a reciprocal ſuſpicion, and} 
a diſpoſition to miſinterpret each other; and even parties 
directly oppoſite in principle, will ſometimes concur ing 
puſhing forward the ſame movement with very different. 
views, and with the hopes of its producing very different 
conſequences. A great deal of this may be diſcovered} 
in this embarraſſed affair, and yet the iſſue of the whole 
was what no body had in view. _ | 
The only things certainly known, are, that See die 
uneaſineſs was at this time excited at Paris, by the delay 
of the King in not ſanctioning and forwarding the de- 
crees of the National Aſſembly, particularly that of the 
Declaration of the . Rights of MAN, and the decrees of! 
the fourth of Auguſt, which contained the foundation] 
1 5 on which the Confiitution was to be ereced. 
he kindeſt, and perhaps the faireſt conjecture upon 


this matter 7s, that ſome of the miniſters intended to 
make remarks and obſervations upon certain parts 


of them, before they were finally ſanctioned and ſent 


to the provinces; but be this as it may, the enemies off 
the revolution derived hope from the delay, and the by 
friends of the revolution, uneaſineſs. 


During thus ſtate of ſuſpenſe, the * du Gs wich ; 
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morning of the 6th. of October 1789, the King and 


29 


was compoſed, as ſuch regiments generally are, of per- 
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| ſons much connected with the Court, gave an entertain- 


ment at Verſailles (Oct. 1/2.) to ſome foreign regiments. 
then arrived; and when the entertainment was at the bo 
height, on a ſignal given, the Garde du Corps tore the na- 
tional cockade from their hats, trampled it under foot, 
and replaced it with a counter cockade prepared for the 


purpoſe. An indignity of this kind amounted to defi- 


ance. It was like declaring war; and if men will give 
challenges, they muſt expect conſequences. But all this 
Mr. Burke has carefully kept out of ſight. He begins 
his account by ſaying. © Hiftory will record, that 2 the 
ueen 
« of France after a day of confuſion, alurm, diſmay, & ſlaughter 
&« lay doꝛun under the pledged ſecurity of public faith, to indulge 
&« nature in a few hours reſpite, and troubled melanchaly re- 
« poſe.” This is neither the ſober ſtile of hiſtory, nor 
the intention of it. It leaves every thing to be gueſſed 
at, and miſtaken. One would at leaſt think there had 
been a battle; and a battle there probably would have 


been, had it not been for the moderating prudence of thoſe | 


whom Mr. Burke involves in his cenſures. By his keep- 


ing the Garde du Corps out of fight, Mr. Burke has af 
forded himſelf the dramatic licence of putting the king 


and queen in their places, as if the object of the expedi- 


tion was againſt them, —But to return to my account. 


This conduct of tbe Garde du Corps, as might well be 
expected, alarmed and enraged the Pariſians. The co- 
lours of the cauſe, and the cauſe itſelf, were become too 


united to miſtake the intention of the inſult, and the Pa- 


riſians were determined to call the Garde du Corps to an 
account. There was certainly nothing of the cowardice 


of aſſaſſination in marching in the face of day to de- 


mand 


tit or Mad. 


mand fariefa@tion; if ſuch a phraſe may be uſed, ofa bo- 
dy of armed men who had voluntarily given defiance, 
But the circumſtance which ſerves to throw this 
affair into embarraſſment is, that the enemies of 
the revolution appear to have encouraged it as well as its 
er The one hoped to prevent a civil war by check- 
ing it in time, and the other to make one. The hopes 
of thoſe oppoſed to the revolution, reſted in mak ing he 
King of heir party, and getting-him from Verſailles to 
Metz, where they expected to collect a force, and ſet up 
a ſtandard. We have therefore two different objects pre- 
ſenting themſelves at the ſame time, and to be accomp- 
liſhed by the ſame means: the one to chaſtiſe the Garde 
du Corps, which was the object of the Pariſians: the o- 
ther, to render the confuſion of ſuch a ſcene an induce- | 
ment to the King to ſet off for Metz. 
On the 5th of October, a very numerous body of wo- 
men, and men in the diſguiſe of women collected round 
the Hotel de Ville or town-hall at Paris, and ſet off for 
Verſailles. Their profeſſedobject wasthe Garde du Corps 
but prudent men readily recollected that miſchief is more 
eaſily begun than ended; and this impreſſed itſelf with 
the more force, from the ſuſpicious already ſtated and the 
_ Irregularity'of ſuch a cavalcade. As ſoon therefore as a 
ſufficient force could be collected, M. de la Fayette, by 
orders from the civil authority of Paris; ſet off after them 
at the head of /wenty thouſand of the Paris militia, The 
revolution could derive no benefit from confuſion and its op- 
oſers might. By an amiable and ſpirited manner of 
addreſs, he had hitherto been fortunate in calming diſ- 
quietudes, and in this he was particularly ſucceſsſul : to 
fruſtrate therefore, the hopes of thoſe who might ſeek to 
improve this ſcene into a ſort of juſtifiable CT 


4 
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he King 8 quitting Verſailles and withdrawing to Metz, 
and to prevent at the ſame time, the conſequences that 


might enſue between the Garde du Corps and this phalanx 

of men and women, he forwarded expreſſes to the King 

that he on his march to Verſailles, by the orders of the ci- 

vil authority of Paris, for the purpoſe of peace and pro- 

tection, expreſſing at the ſame time the neceſſity of re- 
ſtraining the Garde du Corps from firing upon the people.. 


He arrived at Verſailles between ten and eleven at night. 


The Garde du Corps was drawn up, and the people had 


arrived ſome time before, but every thing kad remained 
ſuſpended. Wiſdom and policy now conſiſted in chang- 
ing a ſcene of danger into a happy event. M. de la 
Fayette became a mediator between the enraged parties: 
and the King, to remove the uneaſineſs which had ariſen 
from the delay already ſtated, ſent for the Preſident of the 
National Aſſembly, and ſigned the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man, and ſuch other parts of the conſtitution as were 
in readineſs, 

It was now about one in the morning. Every thing 
appeared to be compoſed, and a general congratulation 
took place. By the beat of drum a proclamation was 
made, that the citizens of Verſailles would give the hoſ-. 

itality of their houſes to their fellow-citizens of Paris. 
Choſe who could not be accommodated in this manner, 
remained in the ſtreets, or took up therr quarters in „ 
churches ; and at two o'clock the King and Queen retired. 

In this ſtate matters paſſed till the ys of day, when 
E freſh diſturbance aroſe from the cenſurable conduct of 
EY : ſome 
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ſome of both parties, for fuch characters there will be 4 
in all ſuch ſcenes. One of the Garde du Corps appeared 
at one of the windows of the palace, and the people who 
had remained during the night in the ſtreets accoſted hini 
with reviling and provocative language. Inſtead of re- 

tiring, as in ſuch a cafe prudence would have dictated, he , 

preſented his muſket, fired, and killed one of the Paris 
militia. The peace beingithus broken, the people ruſh- 
ed into the palace in queſt of the offender. They attack. 
ed the quarters of the Garde du Corps within the palace, 
and purſued them throughout the avenues of it, and to 
the appartment of the King. On this tumult, not the 
Queen only as Mr. Burke has reprefented it, but every 
. in the palace, was awakened and alarmed; and 

| de la Fayette had a ſecond time to interpoſe between 
the parties, the event of which was, that the Garde du 
Corps put on the the national cockade, and the matter 

ended as by oblivion, after the loſs of two or three lives. 

During the latter part of the time in which this con- 

_ fuſion was acting, the King and Queen were in public at 
the balcony, and neither of them concealed for ſafety's 
fake, as M. Burke inſinuates. Matters being thus ap- 

peaſed, and tranquillity reſtored, a general acclamiation 

broke forth, of Le Roi d Paris—Le Rai & Paris The 

King to Paris. It was the the ſhout of peace, immedi- 

' | ately accepted on the part of the King. By this mea- 
ſure, all future projects of ir rr the King to Metz, 
and ſetting up the ſtandard of oppoſition to the conſtitution | 

were prevented and the ſuſpicions extinguiſhed. The 

King and his Family reached Paris in the evening, and | 
were congratulated on heir arrival by Mr. Bailley the 

Mayor of Paris in the name of the citizens. Mr. Burke 
whothroughout his book confounds things, perfons, and 

& principles, - - 
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principles, has in his remarks on M. Bailley's addreſs, 
Mconfounded time alſo. He cenfures M. Bailley for cal- 


ling it, © un bon jour.“ a good day. Mr. Burke ſhould 
have informed himſelf, that this ſcene took up the ſpace . 
of two days, the day on which it began with every ap- 
pearance of danger and mischief, and the day on which it 
terminated without the miſchiefs that threatened; and 
that it is to this peaceful termination that M. Bailley al- 
ludes, and 7 the arrival of „he King at Paris. Not leſs 
than three hundred thouſand perſons arranged themſelves 
in the proceſſion from Verfailles to Paris, and not an act 
of moleſtation was committed during the whole march. 


Mr. Burke, on the authority of M. Lally Tollendal, a 


deſerter from the National Aſſembly, ſays, that on enter- 
ing Paris, the people ſhouted, © Tous les evegues 4 la lan- 
terne. All Biſhops to be hanged at the lanthorne or 
lamp-poſts.—Tt is ſurpriſing that ms b2dy could hear this 
but Lally Tollendal, and 7hat nobody ſhould believe it but 
Mr. Burke. It has not the leaſt connexion with any 
part of the tranſaction, and 1s totally foreign to every 
circumſtance of it, The biſhops had never been intro- 
duced before into any ſcene of Mr. Burke s drama; Why 
then are they all at once and altogether, -fout & coup et tous 
enſemble, introduced now? Mr. Burke brings forward his 
biſhops and his lanthorn like figures in a magic lanthorn 
and raiſes his ſcenes by contraſt, inſtead of connexion. - 


tle credit ought to be given, where ves probability is fet 
at defiance, tor the purpoſe of defaming; and with this 


"2 reflection inſtead of a ſoliloquy in praiſe of chivalry, as 
Mr. Burke has done, I cloſe the account of the expedi- 
tion to Verſailles.“ e 


1 0 I have 
An account of the expedition ts Verſailles may be ſeen its 
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But it ſerves to ſhew, with the reſt of his book, what lit= 
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wilderneſs of rhapſodies, and a ſort of deſcant upon go- 


_ eſtabliſhed, admitted, or denied. Mr. Burke with his] 


man. Does Mr. Burke mean to deny that man has any} 
rights? If he does, then he muſt mean that there are no 


| himſelf; for who is there in the world but man? But if 
Mr Eurke means that man has rights, the queſtion then 


originally? a 


rom antiquity, reſpecting the rights of man, is, that they | 


rem the zd. tothe 10th of October 1789. 
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I have now to follow Mr. Burke, through A pathleſs 
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by”. 77 

77 71 
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vernments ine vhich he aſſerts whatever he pleaſes, on thei 
preſumption of its being believed, without offering either 
evidence or reaſons for ſo doing. | e 

Before any thing can be reaſoned upon to a concluſion - 
certain facts, principles, or data, to reaſon from, muſt be. 


uſual outrage abuſes the Declaration of the Rights of Man, 
publiſhed by the National Aſſembly of France as the ba- 
ſis on which the Conſtitution of France is built. This he 
calls © paltry and blurred ſheets of paper about the rights of 


ſuch things as rights any where, and that he has none 


will be, What are thoſe rights, how came man by then} 


The error of thoſe who reaſon by precedents drawn 


do not go far enough into antiquity. They do not go 
the whole way. They ſtop in ſome of We intermediate | 
ſtages of an hundred or a thouſand years, and produce | 
what was then done, as a rule for the preſent day. This 
is no authority at all. If we travel ſtill farther into an- 


- tiquity, we ſhall find a direct contrary opinion and prac- 3 
tice prevailing; and if antiquity is to be authority, a 


thouſand fuch authorities may be produced, ſucceflively 


— — 


contradicting each other: But we ſhall come to the time 
What 


when nan came from the hand of his Maker. 


* 


No. 13 of the Revolution de Paris, containing the events 


4 


thief: | 
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Jas he then? Man. Man was his high and only title, 


1 go- d a higher cannot be given him But of titles © 


N the 
1the 1 


all ſpeak hereafter. % IE. 
We are now got at the origin of man, and at the ori- 
tin of his rights. As to the manner in which the world 


as been governed from that day to this, it is no farther 


ny concern of ours than to make a proper uſe of the er- 
ors or 1mprovements which the hiſtory of it preſents. 
hoſe who lived a hundred or a thouſand years ago, Were 
hen moderns as we are now. They had 7heir ancients 
and thoſe ancientshad others, and we alſo ſhall be ancients 


in our turn. If the mere name of antiquity is to govern 
fin the affairs of life, the people who are to live an hun- 
dren or a thoufand years hence, may as well take us for 


a precedent, as we make a precedent of thoſe who lived 
an hundred or a thouſand years ago. The fact is, that por- 
tions of antiquity, by proving every thing, eſtabliſh nothing. 
It is authority againſt authority all the way, till we come 
to the divine origin of the r:ghts of man at the creation. 
Here our enquiries find a reſting-place, and our rea- 
ſon finds a home. If a diſpute about the rights of mane 
had arifen at the diſtance of an hundred years from the 


creation, it is*to this ſource of authority they muſt have 


referred and zt 7s to the ſame ſource of authority that 


we muſt now refer. 


Though I mean not to touch upon any ſectarian prin- 
ciple of religion, vet it may be worth obſerving, that 


© the genealogy of Chriſt is traced to Adam. Why then 


not trace the rights of man, to the,creation of man? I will 


anſwer the queſtion. Becauſe there have been upſtart 


governments, thruſting themſelves between, andpreſump- 


tuouſly working to un-make man. | 2 
If any generation of men ever poſſeſſed the right of 
5 8 | dictatun 
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dictating the mode by which the world ſhould be govern- 


ed for ever, it was the firſt generation that exiſted ; and Mx: 


If that generation did it not, no ſucceeding generation can 
thew any authority for doing it, nor can ſet any up. The 


jlluminating and divine principle of the equal rights of | 
man, (for it has its origin from the Maker of man) 


relates, not only to the living individuals, but to genera- 


tions of men ſucceeding each other. Every generation is 


equal in righis to the generations which preceeded it, by 
the ſazge rule that every individual is born equal in rights 
with his contemporary. * 1 
Every hiſtory of the creation, and every traditionary 
account, whether from the /ettered or unlettered world, 


however they may vary in their opinion or belief of cer- 


tain particulars, all agree in eſtabliſhing one point, 
the unity of Man by which I mean, that men are all of 


ene degree, and conſequently that all men are born equal, 
and with cqual natural right, in the ſame manner as if 


poſter ity had been continued by creation inſtead of gene- 
ration, the latter being only the mode by which the for- 


mer is carried forward; and conſequently every child 


born into the world muſt be conſidered as deriving its ex- 


iſtence from God. The world is as new tohim as it was 
to the Hrſt man that exiſted, and his natural igt in it is 


of the ſame kind, 


The Mofaic account of the creation, whether taken as 


divine authority, or merely hiſtorical is full to this point, 
the wy ar equalityafman. J he expreſſions admit of no con- 


troverly. © And God ſaid, Letus make man in our own image. 
* Inthe image of God createdhe him; maleand female created 


be them,” The diſtinction of ſexes is pointed out, but 


O other diſtinction is even implied. If this be not di- 
Vine authority, it is at lcaſt hiſtorical authority, and ſhews 


that 


— \ 
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chat the eguality of man, fo far from being a modern doc- 
Wxcin , is the oldeſt upon record. e. 7 
It is alſo to be obſerved, that all the religions known 
in the world are founded, fo far as they relate to man, on 
che unity of man, as being all of one degree. Whether in 
| heaven or in hell, or in whatever ſtate man may be ſup- 
poſed to exiſt hereafter, the good and the bad are the on- 
ly diſtinctions. Nay, even the laws of governments 
are obliged to ſlide into this principle, by making de- 
grees to conſiſt in crimes, and not in perſons. 8 
It is one of the greateſt of all truths, and of the high- 
eſt advantage to cultivate. By conſidering man in this 
light, and by inſtructing him to conſider himſelf in this 
light, it places him in a cloſe connection with all his du- 
tics, whether to his Creator, or to the creation, of which 
he isa part; and it is only when he forgets his origin, 
or, to uſe a more faſhionable phraſe, his Birth and family, 
that he becomes diffolute. It is not among the leaſt of 
the evils of the preſent exiſting governments in all parts 
of Europe, that man, conſidered as man, is thrown back, 
to a vaſt diſtance from his Maker, and the artificial chaſm 
filled up by a ſucceſſion of barriers, or ſort of turnpike 
gates, through which he has to paſs. I will quote Rl. 
Burke's catalogue of barriers that. he has ſet up between 
man and his Maker. Putting himſelf in the character 
of a herald, he ſays “ We fear God—we look with awe to 
« kings —with affeftion to parliaments —with duty to magi- 
« ftrates—with reverence to prieſts-—and with reſpect to 
„ nobility.” Mr. Burke has forgotten to put in © chivalry. 
He has alſo forgotten to put in Peter. Se 
The duty of man is nota wilderneſs of turnpike gates, 
through which he is to paſs'by tickets from one to ano- 
other, It is plain and ſimple, and conſiſts but of two 
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points. His fats to God, which every man muſt 1 


and with reſpect to his neighbour, to Co as he would "Sg 


done by. If thoſe to whom power is delegated do well, 


they will be reſpected; if not they will be deſpiſed; and. 


with regard to thoſe towhomnopower is delegated, but who 


aſſume it, the rational world can know nothing of them. 
Hitherto we have ſpoken only (and that but in part) 
of the natural rights of man. We have now to conſider. 
the civil rights of man, andto ſhew how the one originates 7 
from the other. Man did not enter into Society to be- 
come worſe than he was before, nor to have fewer rights 
than he had before, but to have thoſe rights better ſecur- 
ed. His natural rights are the foundation of all his-civ/l 


rights. But in order to purſue this diſtinction with more 


preciſion it will be neceſſary to mark the different qua- 


lities of natural and Civil rights. 


A few words will explain this. Natural rights are 
thoſe whicb appertain to.man in right of his exiſtence. 


Of this kind are all the intellectual gts, or rights of the 
mind, and alſo all thoſe rights of acting as an individual 


for his own comfort & happineſs, which are not injuri- 

ous to the natural rights of others. Civil rights are 
thoſe which appertain to man in right of his being a mem- 
ber of- ſociety. Every civil right has for its foundation, 


Tome natural right pre-exiſting in the individual, bur to 


the enjoyment of which his individual power is not in all 
caſes, ſufficiently competent, Of this kind are all thoſe . 
which relate.to ſecurity and protection. 
From this ſhort review, it will be eaſy to diſtinguiſh 
between that claſs of natural rights which man retains 
after entering into ſociety, and thofe which he throws 
into the common ſtock as a member of ſociety. 0 
The natural rights which he retains, are all ge in 
which 
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1 ES the power to execute is as perfect in the individual 
Jas the right itſelf. Among this claſs, as is before men- 
X tioned, are all the intellectual rights, or rights of the mind: 
conſequently religion is one of thoſe r:ghts, The natu- 
ral rights which are not retained, are all thoſe in which, 
though the 7:gþt is perfect in the individual, the pater to 
execute them is defective. They anſwer not his purpoſe 
A man, by natural right, has a right to judge in his own 
cauſe; and fo far as the igt of the mind is concerned, 
he never ſurrenders it: But what availeth it him to judge 
if he has not power to redreſs? He therefore depoſits this 
right in the common ftock of ſociety, and takes the arm 
of ſociety, of which he is a part, in preference and in ad- 
dition to his own. Society grants him nothing. Every 
man is a proprietor in eien and draws on the capital 
as a matter of right. 
From theſe premiſes, two or three certain concluſions 
will follow. 
Firſt, That every civil right grows out of a maid right; 
or, in other words, is a natural right exchanged. 
Secondly, That civil power properly confidered, as ſuch - 
is made up of aggregate of that claſs of the nazur al rights 
of man, which becomes defective in the individual in point 
of power, and anſwers not his purpoſe; but when collected 
to a focus, becomes competent to the purpoſe of every one. 
Thirdly, That the power produced from the aggregate 
of natural rights imperfect in power in the individual, 
cannot be applied to invade the natural rights which are 
retained in the individual, and in which the 2 to ex- 
ecute is as perfect as the right itſelf. 
Me have now, in a few words traced man from a natu- 
ral indiuidual to a member. ſoc iety, and ſhewnor endeavour- 
to ſhew, the N ot the natural rights retained - 
a | © 
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and of thoſe which are exchanged for civil rights, Let 
us now apply theſe principles to governments. 

In caſting our eyes over the world, it is extremely hy 
to diſtinguith the governments wh ich have ariſen out of ſo- 
ciety, or out of the ſocial compact, from thoſe which have 
not: but to place this in a clearer light than what a ſingle 
glance may afford, it will be proper to take a review ef WW ic 
the ſeveral ſources from which governments have —_— k 


and on which they have been founded. "Fc 
They may be all comprehended under three hens Wi 
Firſt, Superſtition., Secondly, Power. Thirdly, The ” 
commen intereſt of ſociety, and the common rights of man. : 


„The firft was a government of prieficraft, the ſecond * 
conquerors, and the third of reaſon. 

When a ſet of artful men, pretended thro' the boat 
of oracles, to hold intercourſe with the Deity, as famili- 
arly as they now march up the back-ſtairs in European 
courts, the world was completely under the government 
of ſuperſtition. The oracles were conſulted, and what- 
ever they were made to ſay, became the bo: and this 
ſort of government laſted as long as this fort of W | 
tion laſted. L | 
After theſe a race of conquerors aroſe, whoſe govern- 
ment like that of William the Conqueror, was founded 
in power, and the ſword aſſumed the name of a ſcepter. 
.Governments thus eſtabliſhed, laſt as long as the power - 
to ſupport them laſts; but that they might avail themſelves 
of every every engine in heir favour, they united fraud to 
force and ſet up an ids which hey called Divine Right, & 
which, in imitation of the Pope, who effects to be ſpiritual 
and temporal, and in contradicton to the Founder of the 
Chriſtian Religion 1wi/ted itſelf afterwards into an ids of 
een W called Church and State The key. e St. 

eter 
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Peter, and the key of the Treaſury, became quartered on 
ne another, and the wondering cheated multitude wor- 
ſhipped the invention. | fy 


When I contemplate:henaturaldigni'y of man; When 
1 feel (for Nature has not been kind enough 79 me to blunt: 
my feelings) for the honour and happineſs of its charac- 
ter, I become irritated at the attempt to govern man- 
kind by force and fraud, as if they were all knaves and 
fools and can ſcarcely avoid diſguſt at thoſe who are thus: 
aa oo Ct 
Me have now to review the governments which hare 
arifen out of ſociety, in contradiſtinction to thoſe whicke 


of 


arofe out of ſuperſti:ion and conqueſt, 


It has been thought a conſiderable advance towards e- 
ſtabliſhing the principles of Freedom, o fay, hat govern 
ment is a compact between thoſe who govern and hofe 

'who ate governed: but this cannot be true, becauſe it, is 

e 


put ing the effect before he cauſe ; for as man muſt have 
exiſted before govermen:s exiſted, there neeeſſarily was 
a ime when government did not exiſt, and conſequently 
there could exiſt no governors to form ſuch a compact - 
wi h. The fact therefore muſt be, that the individuals 
themſelves, each in his own perfonal and ſovereign rig t/ 
- entered into a compact with each other lo produce a govern- 
ment: and this is the only mode in which governments 
have a right to ariſe, and the only principle on which they 


have a right to exiſt. 


Io poffeſs ourſelves of a clear idea of what-govetn« 
ment is, or ought to be, we muſt trace it to 7s origin» 

Ii doing this we ſhall ealily diſcover, that governments | 
' muſt have ariſen either 9uf of the people, or «ver the ped= 

ple. Mr. Burke has made no diſtinction: He inveſtio- 
gates nothing to its ſource, and therefore he confounds 


every thing; buthe has ſignified his intention cf underta- 
kingat ſome future A a compariſon between tha 


tenſti⸗ 
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conſtitutiens of England and France. As he thus ren- 
ders it a ſubject of controverſy, by throwing the gauntle!, i * 
I take him up, on his own ground. It is in high chal- , 
lenges high Truths have the right of appearing; and I ac-| 
cept it with the more readineſs, becauſe it affords' me, at 
the ſame time, an opportunity- of purſuing the ſubject 
with reſpect to governments ariſing out of ſociety. 
But it will be firſt neceſſary to define what is meant by 
A conſtitution. Tt is not ſufficient that we adopt the word; 
we mult fix alſo a ſtandard ſi gnification we > 
_ A Conflitution is not a thing in name only, but i in fact. 
| i It has not an ideal, but a real exiſtence; and wherever it 
f cannot be produced i in a viſible form there is none. A 
conſtitution is a thing entecedent to government, and a 
government is only the creature of a conſtitution The 4 
conſtitution of a country is not the act of its government, r. 
but of the people confiituting a government. It is the Wl; 
body of elements, to which you can refer, and quote ar- 
ticle by article; and which contains the principles on 
which the government ſhall be eftabliſhed, the manner in 
which it ſhall be organized, the powers it ſhall have, the 
mode of elections, the duration of parliaments, or by 4. 
what other name ſuch bodies may be called; the powers 
= - which the executive part of the government ſhall have; 
aw and in fine, every thing that relates to the compleat Or- 
ganization of a civil government, and the principles on 
which it ſhall act, and by which it ſhall be bound. A 
conſtitution therefore, i is to a government, what the laws 
made afterwards by that government are to a court of ju- 
dicature. The court of judicature does not make the 
larus, neither can it alter them; it only acts in conform- 
ity to the laws made: and the government is in like 
manner governed by the conſtitution. 5 
Can then Mr. Burks alga the Engliſh Conftituti- 
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oo lf he cannot, we may an 3 „ that though. - 
Xs acbeen ſo much talked about, noſuch thing as a ci. 
isn exiſts, or ever did exiſt, and conſequently that the 
100 ople have yet a conſtitution to form. 
9 ? 


Mr. Burke will not, I preſume, deny the poſition 1 
ave already advanced; namely, that governments ariſe, 
ther out of the pe le or over the people. The Engliſh. 
pvernment is one op thoſe which aroſe out of a conqueſt, 
d not out of ſociety, and conſequently it aroſe over the 
-ople; and though it has been much modified from the 


„ Pportunity of circumſtances ſince the time of William . 
A 1e conqueror, the country has never yet regenerated it- 
F f, and is therefore without a conſtitution. 
80 [ readily perceive the reaſon why Mr. Burke declin- 

going into the compariſon between the Engliſh and 
French conſtitutions, becauſe he could not but ꝓerceive, 
ehen he fat down to the aft, that no ſuch thing as a 
45 onſtitutution exiſted on his ſide of the queſtion. His 
ook is certainly bulky enough to have contained all he 
* Mould ſay on this ſubjeR, and it would have been the beft 
F anner in which people could have judged of their ſepa- _ 

4 A 38 merits, Why then has he declined the only thing 


hat was worth while to write upon? It was the ſtrong- 
ſt ground he could fate, if the advantages were on his 5 
de ; but the weakeſt, it they were not : and his declin- 
g to take it, is either a ſign that he could not Poſſeſs : 
„or could not maintain it. | 
Mr. Burke ſaid in a ſpeech laſt ater in parliament. ; 
hat when the National Aſſembly firſt met in three or- 
ers, (the Tiers Etats, the Clergy, and the Nobleſſe,) 
rance had then a good conſtitution, This ſhews among. 


and what a conſtitution i is. The perſons ſo met, were - 


OLA  conflitution, but a Fomvention, to make a conſtitution. 
| The 


— 


umerous other inſtances that Mr. Burke does not under- 
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The prefent National Aﬀembly of 2 rance is, ſtricthy 
= peaking, the perſonal ſocial compact. The members, 
i" of it are the delegates of the nation in its original charac- 

{ ter; future afſemblies will be the delegates of the nation 
1 in its erzanized character. The authority of the preſent 
Aſſembiy is different to what the authority of future Aſ- 
ſemblies will be. The authority of the preſent one is 

to form a conſtitution. the authority of future Aſſemblies, 

5 will be to legiſlate according to the principles and forms 
preſcribed in that conſtitution; and if experience ſhould 
Hereafter ſhew that alterations, amendments, or additions 

are neceſſary, the conftitution will point out the mode by 

which ſuch things ſhall be done, and not leave it to the 

diſcretion 1ary power of, the future government. 

A goyernment on the principles on which conſtituti- 

onal governments ariſing out of ſociety are eſtabliſhed, 
Cannot have the right of altering il ſelf. If it had, it 
would be arbitrary. It might make itſelf what it pleaſ- 

ed; and wherever ſuch a right is ſet up, it ſhews there 

is no conſtitution. The act by which the Engliſh Parli- 
ment empowered itſelf to ſit ſeyen years, ſhews there is no 

Conſtitution in England. It might by the ſame /elf-au- 
1 thirity, have ſat for any greater number of years, or for 

life. The Bill which the preſent Mr. Pitt brought in- 
1 to parliament ſome years ago, to reſorm parliament, was 
on the ſame erroneons principle. The right of reform 
is in the nation in its original character, and the conſti- 
tutional method would be by a general convention elected 
for the purpoſe. There is moreover a paradox i in the 
idea of vitiated badres reforming themſelves. 
From theſe preliminaries I proceed to draw ſome com- 
pariſons. I have already ſpoken of the declaration of 
Tights, and as I mean to be as conciſe as poſſibe, I ſhall 
3 {2 gs to other parts of the French Conſtitution. 
Te conſtitution of France Tayb; That yup Ry 
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Aly who pays a fax of ſixty ſous per + (2s. and 6d, Eng- 
ers, WM  lith, ) is an elector. What article will Mr. Burke place 


rac- againſt this? Can any hing be more limited, and at the 
tion ſame time more capricious, than the qualifications of e- 
lent M 1<cfors are in England? Limited becauſe not one man in 
Al- an hundred (I ſpeak much within compaſs) is admitted 


to vote: capricious—becauſe the loweſt character that can 
be ſuppoſed to exiſt, and ho has not ſo much as the vi- 
 fible means of an meth livelihood, is an elector in ſome” 
places, while in other places the man who pays very large 
taxes, and has a known fair character, and the farmer 
who rents to the amount of three or four hundred pounds 
a year, with a property on that farm. to three or four times 
that amount, is not admitted to be an elector. Every 
thing is out of nature as Mr. Burke ſays on another oc- 
caſion in this ſtrange chaos, and all forts of follies are blend- 
ed with all ſorts of crimes. William the Conqueror and 
his deſcendants parcelled out the country in this manner 
and bribed ſome parts of it, by what they called charters, 
to hold the other parts of it the better ſubject to their will. 


0 - This is the reaſon why ſo many of thoſe charters abound 
= in Cornwall, the people were averſe to the governments 
r WF e .̃ſtabliſhed at the Conqueſt, and the towns were garriſon- 


- cd and bribed to enſlave the country. All the old char- 
ters are the badges of this conqueſt, and it is from this 
ſource that the capriciouſneſs of elections ariſes. 

The French conſtitution fays That the number of re- 
preſentatives for any place ſhall be in a alis to the num- 
ber of taxable inhabitants or electors. What article 
will Mr. Burke place againſt this? The county of York- 

| ſhire, which contains near a million of ſouls. ſends two 

county members; and ſo does the county of Rutland, 
which contains not an hundredth part of that number. 
The town of old Sarum, which contains not tree houſes, | 
ſends two members; and the town of Mancheſter, which 
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contains upwards of ſixty thouſand ſouls, is not admit- 
ted to ſend any. Is there any principle in theſe things? 
Is there any thing by which you can trace the marks of 
freedom, or diſcover thoſe of wiſdom? No wonder, then 
Mr. Burke has declined the compariſon, and endeavour- 
ed to lead his readers from the point by a wild unſyſte- 
matical diſplay of paradoxical rhapſodies © 
The French conſtitution ſays, That the National Aſ- 
ſembly ſhall be elected every two years. —W hat will Mr. 
Burke place againft this? Why that the nation has no 
right at all in the caſe: that the government is perfectly 
arbitrary with reſpect to this point; and he can quote for 
his authority the precedent of a former parliament. _ 
The French conſtitution ſays, there ſhall be no Game 
Laws; that the farmer on whoſe lahd wild game ſhall be 
found (for ii is by the produce of his lands they are fed 
ſhall have a right to what he can take: that there ſhall be 
no monopolies of any kind:—that all trade ſhall be free, 
and every man free to. follow any occupation by which 
he can procure an honeſt livehhood, and in any] place, 
ton or city throughout the nation — What will Mr. 
Burke ſay to this? In-England, game is made the pro- 
perty of thoſe at whoſe expence it is not fed; and with 
[| reſpect to monopolies, the · country is cut up into manopo- 
Polier. Every chartered town is an ariſtocratical mono- 
poly in itſelf, and the qualification of electors proceeds 
| out of thoſe chartered monopolies. Is this freedom? Is 
this what Mr. Burke means by a conſtitution? be 
In theſe chartered monopolies, a man coming from a- 
[i mnother part of the country, is hunted from them as if he 
Were a foreign enemy. An Engliſhman is not free of his 
| own country: every one of thoſe places tells h:mhe is not a 
Freeman that he has no rights. Within theſe monopo- 
lies, are other monopolies. In a city, ſuch for inſtance 
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, as Bach, which contains between twenty and thirty thou- 
ſand inhabitants, the right of electing repreſentatives to 
; parliament is monopoliſed by about thirty-one perfons. 
F And within theſe monopolies are {till others. A man e- 
venof the ſame town, whoſe parents were not in cireum- 
ftances to give him an occupation, is debarred, in many 
caſes, from the natural right of eie one be his ge- 
nius or induſtry what it may. | F 
Are theſe things examples to hold out 40a e rege 
nerating itſelf from ſlavery, like France !—Certainly they 
are not; and certain am I that when the people of Eng- 
land come to reflect upon them they will like France, an- 
nihilate thoſe badges of ancient oppreſſion, thoſe traces 
of a conquered nation. — Had Mr. Burke poſſeſſed talents 
ſimilar to the author On the Mealth of Nations.” he 
would have comprehended all the parts which enter into 
and, by aſfemblage, form a conſtitution. He would have 
reaſoned from minutiæ to magnitude. It is not his pre- 
judices only, but from the diſorderly caſt of his genius, 
that he is unfitted for the ſubjeF he writes upon. Even 

his genius is without a conſtitution. It is a genius at 

random, and not a genius conſtituted. But he muit ſa 

fomething—He has therefore mounted the air like a bale > 
toon, to draw the eyes of the multitude from the ground | 
they ſtand upon. c 
: _ - Much is to be learned an . French ee 

ä | Conqueſt and tyranny tranſ planted themfelves with Wil. 

| liam the Conqueror trom Normandy into England, and 

the country is yet disfigured with the marks. May then 

the example of all France contribute to regenenerate the 

— freedom which a province of it deſtroyed! _ : 

The French conſtitution ſays, That 7 preſerve the 

natichal repreſentation from being corrupt, no member 

 elths National l ſhallbe an Lofhces of the govern- 
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ment, a place-man, or penſioner.—What will Mr. Burke 
and Fiſbes. | Ah! this government of Leaves and Fiſhes 
has more miſchief in it than people have yet reflected on 
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The National Aſſembly has made 7he diſcovery and it holds 
out the example to the world. Had governments agreed 1 


quarrel, on purpoſe fo fleece their countries by taxes, they 


could not have ſucceeded better then they had done. 


Many things in the Engliſh government appear 
to me the reverſe of what they ought to be. 


and of what they are faid to be. The Par- 


liament, imperfectly and capriciouſly elected as it is, 


is heverthelets ſuppoſed to hold the national purſe in ruff 
for the nation: but in the manner in which an Englith 
parliament is conſtructed, it is like a man being both 


mortgager and mortgagee; and in the caſe of miſappli= 
cation of truft, it is the criminal fitting. in judgment 


upon himſelf. ' If thoſe who vote the ſupplies are the 
ſame perſons who receive the ſupplies when voted, and 
are to account for the expenditure of thoſe ſupplies to 
thoſe who voted them, it is themſelves accountable ts 
themſelves, and the Comedy of Errors concludes with 
the Pantomine of Hus#. Neither the miniſteral party, 
nor the oppoſitions will touch upon this caſe. The na- 
tional purſe is the common hack which each mounts up- 


% Tie—You ride a little way and then I. * 


on. It is like what the country people call „ Ride and 
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* It is a practice in ſome parts of the country, when two 
travellers have but one horſe, which like the national purſe, 
will not carry double, that the onemounts and rides two or three 
miles a-head, and then ties the horſe to a gate, and then bells 
on. M ben the ſecond traveller arrives, he takes the horſe, 
rides an, paſſes his companion a mile cr {wo and ties again: 


end ſo-or—Ride and Tie. 
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They order theſe dig: better in Frans 


The French conſtitution ſays, That the right of war 


and peace is in the nation. Where elſe ſhould it 
reſide, but in thoſe who are to pay the expence? 


In England, this right is faid to reſide in a Metaphor 


ſhewn at the Tower for ſixpence or a ſhilling a-piece = 


So are lions; and it would be a ſtep nearer to reaſon to 
ſay it reſided in_thcm, for any inanimate metaphor is no 
more than a hat or a cap. We can all ſce the abſurdity 


of worſhipping Nebuchadnezzar's golden image ; bur -- 
why do men continue to practiſe themſelves, the abfurg- | 


ities they deſpiſe in others ? | 
It may with reaſon be ſaid, that in the manner the 
Engliſh Nation is repreſented, it ſignifies not where this. 


right reſides, whether in the Crown, or in the Parliament. 

War is the common harveſt of all thoſe who participate 
in the diviſion and expenditure of public money, in all 
countries. It is the art of conguering at home: the objeck 
of it is an increaſe of revenue; and as revenbe can- 
not be increaſed without taxes, a pretence muſt be made 


for expenditures. In reviewing the hiſtory of the Eng- 
liſh Government, its wars and its taxes a by-ſtander not 


blinded by prejudice, nor warped by intereſt, - would de- 


clare, that taxes were not raiſed to carry on Wars, but 
that wars were raiſed to carry on taxes. | 
Mr. Burke, as a Member of the Houfe of Cottitaons, 


is a part of the Engliſh Government; and though he pro- 
feſſes himſelf an enemy to war, he abuſes the French 


Conſtitution, which ſeeks to explode it. He holds up 
the Engliſh Government as a model in all the parts, to 


France, but he ſhould _—_ 8 the remarks Which the 


French make upon it. E contend, in favour of 
their own, that the portion of li 


5 land, is juſt enough. to * a cauntry by, more pro- 


berty enjoyed in Eng- 
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ductively 120 by ihnen; 2 that as the real object 
of all deſpotiſm is revenue, a Government ſo formed ob- 
tains more than it could do either by direct deſpotiſm, 
or in a full ſtate of freedom, and is therefore, on the 


ments for engaging in wars, by remarking on the diffe- 
rent motives whieh produce them. In deſpotic govern- 
ments, wars are the effect of pride; but in thoſe govern- 
ments in which they become the means of taxation, they 
acquire thereby a more permanent prompitude. 


— 


ground of intereſt, oppoſed to both. They account al- 
10 for the readineſs which always appears in ſuch govern- 


The French Conſtitution, therefore, to provide againſt 


both theſe evils, has taken away the power of. declaring 
war from kings and miniſters, and placed the right where 
the expence muſt fall. 


When the queſtion on the right of war and peace was 


agitating in the National Aſſembly, the people of Eng- 


land appeared to be much intereſted in the event, and 


- higſtly 7 applaud the deciſion.— As a principle, it ap- 
plies as much to one country as to another. William 
the Conqueror, as g cenqueror, held this power of war 
and peace in himſelf, and his deſcendants have ever ſince: 


claimed it, after him as a right. © 
Although Mr. Burke has afferted the right of the par- 


liament at the Revolution to bind and controul the nati- 
on and E for ever, he denies at the ſame time. that 
the parli 

be calls the ſucceſſion of the crown. in any thing but in 


ament or the nation had any right 7s alter what 


part, or by a ſort of modification. By his taking this 
ground, he throws the caſe hack to the Norman Congueft ; 
and by thus running a line of ſucceſſion ſpringing from 
William the Conqueror to the prefent day, he makes it 


neceſſary to enquire who and what William the Conquey 


Cor WAGs and where he cons from; ; and into the origin 
0 | | hiſtory . 


Pe . 


ject 
5 4 ſtory She nature of what ate; called prerogatives. E. 
de Ce thing muſt have had- beginning, and the fog of 


preſents itfelſ, which 75, that it the ſucceſſion runs in the 
line of the conqueſt, the nation runs in the line of being 
onquered, and it ought to reſcue itſelf from this reproach * 


claring war deſcends in the heritage of the conqueſt, it 
hold the ſupplies: It will always happen, when a thing 


right; and it often happens, that they do as much miſ- 
chief one ways as good the other: and ſuch is the caſe 
herez for if the one raſhly declares war as a'matter of 
right, and. the other peremptorily with-holds the ſupplies 
as a matter of right, the remedy, becomes as bad, or worſe 


M 9. 5 


combat, and the other ties its hands: but the more pro- 
ban iſſue i is, Ih that the conteſt will end in a colluſion 
On this queRivn. of war, three things are to be conſi- 


can be only in the nation. 'Fhe mode af conducting it 
after it is declared, it conſigns to the executive department. 
Were this Welche in all ane we N bear little 


:oxe Of wars. 


Before I proceed: to e te parts of e French 5 
conſtitution, and by way of relieving the fatigue of ar- 


gument, I will introduce an anecdate Which 1 had from 
Dr. Franklin. 


* 
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me and antiquity ſhould be penetrated to diſcover it. 
Let then Mr. Banke bringt William of Normandy, 
for it is to this origin that his argument goes. Tt alſo * 
unfortunately ha ppens in running a line, parallel thereto, , 


But it will perhaps be ſaid, that tho* the power of de- 
is held in check by the right of the parliament to with 


is originally wrong, that amendments do not make it 


than the diſeale. The one forces the nation to a2 


dered. ; "Fort, the t right of declaring; zt : Secendly, the 
5 expence of ſuppoxting it: Thirah, the mode of conduct- 
ing il after it is declared. The French conſtitution pla- 5 
ces the right where tbe expence mult fall, and his union 
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While the DoQor reſided in France as miniſter from 
America during the war, he had numerous propoſals 
made to him by projectors of every country and of every 
Kind, who wiſhed to go to the land that floweth with 
milk and honey, America ; and among the reſt there 


was one who offered himſelf to. be King. He introdu- 


ced his propofal to the Doctor by letter, which is now in 
the hands of M. Beaumarchais, of Paris—ſtating, firſt, 
as the Americans had diſmiſſed or ſent away their King 
they would want another. Secondly, that himſelf was a 


Norman. Thrrdly, that he was of a more ancient famil 


than the Dukes of Normandy, and of a more honourable 
deſcent, his line having nover been baſtardized. Fourthly, 
that there was already a precedent in England, of Kings 


coming out of Normandy: and on theſe grounds he reſt- 


ed his offer, eoining that the Doctor would forward it 
to America. But as the Doctor neither did this, nor 
vet ſent him an anſwer, the projector wrote a ſecond 


letter, in which he did not, it is true, threaten to go 


over and conquer America, but only with great dignity 
propoſed, that if his offer was not accepted, an acknow- 


Jedgment of about . 30, ooo might be made to him for 


his generolity.!——Now, as all arguments reſpecting 
ſucceſſion mult neceſſarily connect that ſucceſſion with. 
ſome beginning, Mr. Burke's arguments on this ſubject 
go to ſhew, that there is no Engliſh origin of Kings, 


And that they are deſcendants of the Norman line in 


right of the Conqueſſ t. 
It may therefore be of ſervice to his doctrine to make 
this ſtory known, and to inform him, that in caſe of that 
natural extinction to which all mortality is ſubject, Kings 
may again be had from Normandy, on more reaſonable - 
fe rms than William the Conqueror; and conſequently that 
the good people of England, ac the Revolution of "vt 
| $7 „5 „ „„ mighe 


of the conſtitution 
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might have done PET? better, had eel a generous Nor- 
man as / his known their wants, and they had known his. 


the chivalry character which Mr Burke ſo much cage 
is certainly much eaſier to make a bargain with, than a 
hard dealing Dutchman.———But to return to the matters 


The French conflimizon ſays, 1 ſhall be no. Fn : 
and of conſequence all that claſs of equivocal generations 


which in ſome countries is called © arrs2cracy.” and in 
others © nobility.” 18 done away e and the e is exalted in- 


to MAN. 


Titles are but 3 and every 1 is a 798 | 


The thing is perfectly harmleſs in itſelf, but it marks a 


foppery in the human character which degradsa It redu- 


ces man into the diminutive of man, in things whichare 
great, and the countefeit of a woman in the things which 
are little, it talks about its fine blue ribbon like a girl, and 
| ſhews its new garter like a child, A certain writer of ſome 


antiquity ſays, //hen I was achild I thaught as as a child, 
c but whsn I became a man I put away childiſh things.” 


It is, properly, from the elevated mind of France, : 
that the folly of titles has fallen It has outgrown the 
baby cloaths of Crunt and Duke, and breeched itſelf in 


manhood. France has not levelled ; it has exalted. It 
has put down the dwarf, to ſet up the man, The pu- 
nyiſm of a ſenſeleſs word like Duke, or Count, or Larl, 
haszceaſed to pleaſe. Even thoſe who poſſeſſed them 
have diſowned the gibberiſh, and as they outgrew. the 


rickets, have deſpiſed the rattle. The genuine mind 
of man, thirſting for its native home, ſociety, Son... 
temns the gewgaws that ſeparate him from it. LM. 
are like circles drawn by the magician's wand, to con- 


tract the ſphere of man's felicity. He lives immured 
within the Baſtile of a word, and ſurveys at a 8 
the envied life of man. | 5 BS 
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away, When ſociety concurs to ridicule them. 
ſpecies of imaginary conſequence, has viſibly declined in 
every part of Europe, and? t haſtens to its exit as the world 
of reaſon continues to riſe. 


RIGHTS or MAN. 


RY it then any wonder that titles ſhould Fall i in France! Eo 
Is it not a greater they ſhould be kept up any where? 
What are they ? What is their worth, and ** what is 
their amount? When we think or ſpeak of a Judge or 
a General, we affociate with it the ideas of office and 
character; we think of gravity in the one, and bravery 
in the other: but when we uſe a word merely as a title, 
no ideas aſſociate with it. Through all the vocabulary | 
of Adam, there is not ſuch an animal as a Duke or 
Count; neither can we conne& any certain idea with . 
the words.. Whether they mean ſtrength or weakneſs, 


_ wiſdom or folly, a child or a man, or the rider or the , 


r is all * 


e 


But chis ĩs not all. A a hats Minter Is Punt to 
Hold them in contempt, all their value is gone, and none 
will own them. It is common opinion only that makes 
them any thing, or nothing, or worle than nothing. There 
is no occaſiou to take billes away, for they take themſelves 


This 


There was a time when 
the loweſt claſs of What are called nobility was more 
thought of than the higheſt is now, and when a man 
in armour riding throughout Chriſtendom in queſt f 


adventures was more ſtared at than a modern Duke. 
The world has ſeen this folly fall, and it has fallen 8 


being laughed at, and the farce & titles will follow its 
fate.— The n of France have diſcoyered in good a 
time, 


that rank and dignity in fociety muſt take a new ground 
The old one has fallen through.—lIt muſt-now take the 
fubftantial ground of character. inſtead of the chimerical 
ground of itles; and they have brought their /izles to the 
altar, and made of them a burn offering to Reaſon. _ 
If no miſchief had annexed itſelf to the folly of titles, 
they would not have been worth a ſerious and formal de- 
{t:1@zon, ſuch as the National Aſſembly have decreed 
them: and this makes it necſſary to enquire farther into 
the nature and character of ariſtocracy. _ 7 


* » * 


That, then which is called ariſtocracy in ſome count- 
tries, and nobility in others, aroſe out of the govern- 
ments founded upon cone. It was originally a mi 
litary order, for the purp6le of ſupporting military govern 
ment, (for fuch were all governments founded in conqueſt}, 
and to keep up a ſucceſſſon of this order for the purpoſe 
tor which it was eſtabliſhed, alk the younger branches of 
thoſe families were diſinherited, and the law of primageni- 
tut ſeſbip ſet up. e Pe 
Ihe nature and character of aristocracy ſhews itfelf 
to us in this law. It is a law againſt every law of nature, 
and nature herſelf calls for its deſtruction. Eſtabliſu fa- 
mily ju/tice and ariftocracy falls. By the ariſtocratical law 
of primogenitureſhip of ſix children, five of them are ex 
poled. Ariftocracy has never more than one child; The 
reſt are begotten to be devoured. They are thrown to 
the cannibel for prey, and the unnaturalparent prepares the 
annatural repaſt. „ „„ ß one ns 
As every thing which is out of nature in man, affects 
more or leſs, the intereſt of ſociety, ſo does this. Allthe 
children which the'ari/focracy diſowns {which are all ex- 
cept the eldeſt) are, in general caft like orphans on a pa- 
Tith, to be provided for by the Public, but at a greater 
charge. Unneceſſary offices, and places in govern- 
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ments and courts” "are created a at the expencec of the public 
to maintain them. 


With what kind of parental reflections can n the father 


or mother contemplate their younger offspring. By na- 
ture they are children, and by marriage they are heirs; 
but by ariſtocracy they are baſtards and orphans. 
They are the fleſh and blood of their parents in one line, 
and nothing akin to them in the other. To reſtore, 
therefore, parents to their children, and children to their 


parents relations to each other, and man to ſociety— 
and to exterminate the monſter Ariſtocracy, root and. 
branch The French conſtitution has deſtroyed the law 
of PRIMOGENITURESHIP. Here then lies the monſter ; 
and Mr. Burke, if he pleaſes, may write its epitaph. 


Hitherto we have conſidered ariſtocracy chiefly in one 
point of view. We have now to conſider it in another. 


But whether we view it before or behind, or ſide- ways, or 


any way elſe, domeſtically or publicly, it is ſtill a monſter. 
In France, ariſtocracy had one feature leſs in its coun- 
tenance, than in tome other countries. It did not com- 


Poſe a body of hereditary legiſlators. | It was not © acor- 


poration of at iſtocracy, for ſuch I have heard M. de la 


Fayette deſcribe an Engliſh Houſe of Peers. Let us then 


examine the groundsupon which the French conſti: ution 


has reſolved againſt having ſuch a Houſe in France. 


Becauſe, i in the firſt place, as is already mentioned, a- 
riſtocracy is kept up by family Hranny and Juſtice. 
Secondly, Becauſe there is an unnatural unfitneſs in 


an ariſtocracy to be legiſlators for a nation. Their ideas of 
_ diftributivejuſtice are corrupted at the very ſource. They 


begin life by trampling on all their younger brothers and 
ſiſters, and relations of every kind, and are taught and e- 


ducated ſo to do. With what ideas of juftice or hanour 
can that man enter a houſe of legiſlation, who abſorbs 


— 


+, © 


| time to we proceed to a new ſubjeck -. pres oY 
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in his own perſon the inttecitance of a ahh family of 


children, or doles out to them ſome 3 portion withe ff 


the inſolence of a gift ? 

Thirdly, Becauſe the idea of. hereditary Leiden: is 
as inconſiſtent as that of hereditary judges, or hereditary 
juries ; and as abſurd as an hereditary mathematician, 
or an hereditary wiſe man ; and as e as an he- 
reditary poet-laureat. 

Fiurthly, Becauſe a body of men holding hea 5 
accountable to nobody, ought not to be truſted by * | 
bod 

25 thly, Becauſe it is continuing the e prin- 
ciple of governments founded in conqueſt, and the baſe. 
idea of man having property in man, and governing 


him by perſonal right. 5 


S:xthly, Becauſe ariſtocracy has a tendericy to dege- 
nerate the human ſpecies, —By the univerſal cxconomy 
of nature it is known, and by the inftance of the Jews 
it is proved, that the human ſpecies has a tendency to 
degenerate, in any ſmall number of perſons, when fe- 
parated from: the general ſtock of fociety, and inter- 
marrying conſtantly with each other. It defeats even 
its pretended end, and becomes in time the oppolite of 


what is noble in man. Mr. Burke talks of nobility, 
let him ſhew what it is. The greateſt characters the 


world have known, have riſen on the democratic floor. 


Ariſtocracy has not been able to keep a proportionate 


pace with democracy. The artificial NoBLE ſhrinks 


tnto a dwarf before the NoBLE of NATuRR; and in 


the few inſtances of thoſe (for there ſome in all coun- 


tries) in whom Nature, as by a miracle, has ſurvived”. 


in ariſtocracy, THOSE MEN 'DESPISE, e it is 
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The French conſtitution has reformed the condition 


of theclergy. It has raiſed the income of the lower 
and middle claſſes, and taken from the higher. None 
is now leſs than twelve hundred livres (fifty pounds ſter- 
ling) nor any higher than about two or three thouſand 
pounds. What. will Mr. Burke place againſt this! 


Hear what he ſays. „„ 
He ſays, That the people of England can ſee without 


pain or grudging, an archbiſhop pretede a duke ; they can 


7 


fre ble of Durham, or @ bop of Wincheſter, in po 


ſeſfion of L. 10,000 a year; and cannot ſee why it is in 


worſe hands than eftates to the like amount in the hands of 


this earl or that ſquire. And Mr. Burke offers this as 
tie ane. VV 
As to the firſt part, whether the archbiſhop precedes 
the duke, or the duke the bifhop, it is, I believe, to 
the people in general, ſomewhat like Sternhs!d and Hop- 
Vins. or Hopkins and Sternhild ; you may put which you 
pleaſe firſt : and as I confeſs that I do not underſtand 
the merits of this caſe, I will not contend it with Mr. 
3 8. | 2: EO. 
But with reſpec, to the latter. I have ſomething to 
ſay.-—Mr. Burke has not put the caſe right. The com- 
pariſon is out of order, by being put between the biſhop 


and the earl or the '{quire, It ought to be put between 


the biſhop and the curate, and then it will ſtand thus; 
The people of England can ſee without pain or grudging, a 
biſhop of Durham, or a biſhop of Wincheſter, in polſeſſian 


of ten thouſand pounds a year, and a curate of thirty or 
forty pounds a year, or leſs.---No, Sir, they certainly do 


not {ee thoſe things without great pain or grudging. It 


is a caſe that applies itſelf to every man's ſenſe of juſtice, _ 


and is one among many that calls aloud for a conſtitu- 
ws Ly io tioa 
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vras repeated as often as in Mr. Burke's book, and as loud- 
ly as when the Diſſenters' bill was before the Englith par- 
liament; but the generality of the French clergy were 


53 


tion. In France the cry of “ the church! the church!” © 


not to be deceived by this cry any longer. They knew 


that, whatever the pretence might be, it was themſelves 
who were one of the principal objects of it. It was the 


cry of the high beneficed clergy, to prevent any regula- 


tion of income taking place, between thoſe of ten thou- 


ſand pounds a-year and a pariſh prieſt. They therefore - 


Joined their caſe to thoſe of every other oppreſied claſs of 


men, and by this union obtained redreſs. 


The French coſtitution has aboliſhed zythes, that 


46 


ſource of perpetual diſcontent between the Hhe- holder 


and the pariſhioner. When land is held on the, it is 


in the condition of an eſtate held between two parties; 


the one receiving one-tenth, and the other nine-tenths 


of the produce: and, conſequently, on principles of e- 
quity, if the eſtate can be improved, and made to pro- 


duce by that improvement double or tieble what it did be- 


fore, or in any other ratio, the expence of ſuch improve- 


ment ought to be borne in like proportion between the 


parties who are to ſhare the produce. But this is not 


the caſe in tythes; the farmer hears the whole expence, . 


and the tythe-holder takes a tenth of the improvement, 


tion hath aboliſhed or renounced Toleration and Intolerancs 
alſo, and hath eſtabliſhed UNIVERSAL RIGHT OF- Cox 


SCIENCE. . 1 „ „ 1 
Toleration is not the oppoſite of Intoler ance, but is the 


counterfeit of it. Both are deſpotiſms. The one all- 


umes 


in addition to the original tenth and by this means get? 
the value of two-tenths inſtead of one. This is another - 
caſe that calls for a conſtitution. The French conſtitu- 
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umes to itſelf the right of with-holding Liberty of con- 


ſcience, and the other of granting it. The one is the 


Pope armed with fire and faggot, and the other is the 


Pope ſelling indulgenees. Ihe former is church and 
Rate, and the latter is church and traffic. 


P «4 


3 But Toleration may be viewed in a much ſtronger 
light. Man worſhips not himſelf, but his Maker,; and 


a 


the liberty of conſcience which he claims, is not for the 


| ſervice of himſelf, but of his God. In this caſe, there- 


tore, we muſt neceſſarily have the aſſociafed idea of two 


| beings; the wortal who renders the worſhip, and the 
 TmMoRTAL BEING whois worſhipped: | Toleration, there- 
fore, placesitſelf, not between man and man, nor between 


church and church, nor between one denomination of re- 


| ligion and another, but between God and man, between 
the being who worſhips, and the BEING who is worſhip- 
pedz; and by the ſame act of aſſumed authority by which 
ijt tolerates man to pay his worſhip, it preſumptuouſly and 
blaſphemouſly ſets itſelf up to tolerate the Almighty to 
„ Ot font mr or 2 ans ary 


* 7 Pl 


ww 


Mere a bill brought into any parliament, intitled, 
, AN ACT to tolerate, or grant liberty to the Almighly to re- 
i cerve the worſhip of a Few or a Turk,” or to prohihit the 
„ Almighty from receiving it, all men would ſtartle and 
Call een. 


| There would be an uproar. The 
erer of tales ation in religious matters would 
then preſent itſelf unmaſked, but the preſumption is not 
the leſs becauſe the name of Man only appears to 


-- thoſe laws, for the aſſociated idea of the YYorſhipper and 


the worſhipped cannot be ſeparated, —Who then art thou, 
yain duſt and aſhes! by whatever name thou art called, 


7 15 5 a King, a Biſhop, a Church or a State, a Par- 


Lament, 


3 = Sn S * 


any thing elſe, that obtrudeſt thine infigni. 
37 þcance 
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ficance between the ſacl, of man and its Maker v Mind f 
thine own concerns. If he believes not as thou believ- 


eſt. it is a proof that thou believeſt not as he believeth, 
and there is do eathly power can determine-betweeu you... 


With reſpe& to what are called denominations of re- 


ligion, if every one is left to judge of its own religion, 


there is no ſuch thing as a religion that is wrong; but if 
they are to judge of each others religion, there is no ſuch 
thing, as a religion that.is right; and therefore, all the 
world is right, or all the world is wrong. But with reſ- 
pect to religion ſc itſelf, without. regard to names, and as 
| GireQing itielf LY the univerſal family of mankind to 
the Divine object of all adoration, it is man bringing to his 
Maler the fruits of his heart; and tho' thoſe fruits may 
differ from each other, like the fruits of the earth che | 


graceful tribute of every one is accepted. 


A Biſhop of Durham or a Biſhop of Wincheſter, or the | 
Archbiſhop, who heads the Dukes, will not refuſe atythe 
ſheaf of wheat, becauſe it is not a cock of hay, nor a 
cock of hay becauſe it is not a ſheaf of wheat; nor a pig 

becauſe it is neither the one nor the other, but theſe ſame 
. perſons, under the figure of an eſtabliſhed churck, will 
not permit their Maker, to receive the varied N of 


man's devotion. _ | 


One of the contigs 1 of Mr. Burke's book i 
cc Church and State. He does not mean ſome. one Parti- : 
cular church, or ſome one particular ſtate, but any church 


and ſtate; and he uſes the term as a general figure, to 
hold forth the political docrine ofalwaysunitingthechurch 


. with the fate in every country, and he cenſures the Nat 
... onal Aſſembl 15 for not having done this in $i rance.— d 
e 


us beſtow a few thoughts on this ſubject. N 
All religions are in * nature Lind and benign, als. 
| unit 


P 
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United with principles of marality. They hdd not have 


made proſelites at firſt, by profeſſing any thing that was 
vicious, cruel, perſecuting, or immoral, Like every 
thing elſe, they had their beginning; ; and they proceed- 
ed by perſuaſion, exhortation, and example. How then 


is it, that hey loſe their native mildneſs, and atem 


moroſe and intolerant? 


It proceeds from the tio which Mr. Burke re- 
commends. By engendering the church with the ſtate, 


a ſort of mule- animal, capable only of deſtroying, not of 


breeding up, is produced, called The Church eſtabliſbed by 


* 


Law. It is a ſtranger, even ſrom its birh, to any parent 


mother on which it is begotten, | and whom i in time it 


kicks out and deſtroys. 


The inquiſition in Spain, does: not proceed from the re- 5 
ligion originally profeſfed but from this mule animal en- 


gendered between the church and Hate. The burnings 


in Smithfiield, proceeded from the ſame heterogeneous 
production, and it was. the regeneneration of this ſtrange 


animal in England afterwards, that renewed rancour and 


irreligion among the inhabitants and that drove the peo- 


called Quakers and Diſſenters to America. Perſecution 


is not an original feature in any religion; but is always the 
ſtrongly-marked feature of all law-religions, or religions 
hed: by law. Take away the law-eſtabliſhment, 
and every religion reaſſumes its original beni ignity. In A. 
merica, a Catholic Prieſt is a good citizen, a good Charac- 


eitabl 


ter, and a good neighbour; an Epiſcopalian-Miniſter is of 
the ſame deſcription: and this proceeds independantly of 


the men, from there being no law eſtabliſhment 1 in R. 


merica. 


If bs, we view this matter in a 880281 ſenſe, we 


wan ſee the 1 effeas; it has had on the TEEN perity of 'na- 
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America, has been warned againſt it; and it is by expe- 
riencing them in France, that. the National Aſſembl 
have aboliſhed it, and, like America, have eſtabliſhed U- 
NIVERSAL RIGHT Or CONSELENCE, AND UNIVERSAL 
RIGHT OF CITIZENSHIP.F ) 

[ will here ceaſe the ae with reſpect to the 
principles of the French conſtitution, and conclude this 
part of the ſubject with a few obſervations on the orga- 
nization of the formal parts. of the F rench and Engliſh 
governments. 5 
The executive power in each country i: is in the hands 
of a perſon ſtiled the King, but the French conſtitution 
. diſti nguiſhes between the King and Sovereign: it conſi- 
ders the ſtation of King as official, and places Sovereignty 
in the nation. 

The repreſentatives of the nation, who compoſe. the 
National Aſſembly, and who are the legiſlative power o- 

riginate in and from the people, by election, as an inhe- 
rent right in the people. In England it is otherwiſe; and 
this ariſes from the b eſtabliſhment of what is cal- 
led monarchy ; for as by the conqueſt all the rights the 
: people or the nation were abſorhe@1 into the hands of the 
| Conqueror 
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N tions. The union of hk ind ſtate has e 

1. Spain. The revoking the edict of Nantes drove the filk | 

n e he from France into England; and church 

e and ſtate are now driving the cotton manufacture from 
England to America and France. Let then Mr. Burke 

. i continue to preach his antipolitical doctrine of church and 

5 fate. It will do ſome good. The National Aſſembly 

f will not follow his advice, but will benefit by his folly. 

5 It was by obſerving the ill effects of it in England, that 
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Conqueror, and who added the title of King to that of 
Conqueror, thoſe ſame matters which in France are now 
held as rights in the people, or in the nation, are held 
in England as grants from what is called the Crown. 
The Parliament in England, in both its branches, was 
- erected by patents, from the deſcendants of the conquer- 
or. The Houſe of Commons did not originate as a mat- 
ter of right in the people to delegate or elect, but as a 
— CG dE ud ( 


Buy the French conſtitution the Nation is always named 


before the King. The third article of the Declaration 


* 


of rights ſays, The nal ion is 2 the ſource (or foun- 
tain) of all ſouereignty. Mr. Bi 

land a King is the fountain —that he is the fountain of 

all honour. But as this idea is evidently deſcended from 

the conqueſt. I ſhall make no other remarks upon it, than 

that it is the nature 


ke argues that in Eng- 


of conqueſt to turn every thing upſide 
down; and as Mr. Burke will not be refuſed the privi- 


Bon 


in the figure, the fountain and the ſpout, he will be right 
% Hoe. En SAL enk a 

The French conſtitution puts the legiſlative before the 
executive; the Eaw before the King; La Loi, Le Roi. 


This alſo is the natural order of things; becauſe laws 


muſt have exiſtence, before they can have execution. 
A King in France does not, in addrefling himſelf to 


the National Aſſembly, ſay, © My Afjembly,”” ſimilar to 
the phraſe uſed in England, of, © 1 
ther can he uſe it conſiſtently with the conſtitution, nor 


Could it be admitted. There may be propriety in the uſe 

of it in England, becauſe as before mentioned, both Hou- 
ſes of Parliament originated from what is called the Crown 
by patent or boon—and not from the inherent rights of 


the 
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Ng ** 1 as the National Aﬀfembly does i in France, ar 
Id MK whoſe name deſignates its origin. 


n. The Preſident of the National Kicmably. does not ale 
as the King to grant the Aſſembly liberiytef ſpeech, as is the 
r- caſe with the Engliſh Houſe of Commons. The con- . 


t- ſtitutional dignity of the National Aſſembly Tan not de 
4 baſe itſelf. Speech is, in the firſt place, one of the na- 
tural rights of man always retained; and with reſpect te 
the National Aſſembly: the uſe of it is 2h duty, and the 
nation is their authority. They were elected by the great- 
eſt body of men exerciſing the right of election, the Eu- 
ropean world ever ſaw. They ſprung not from the filth 
of rotten boroughs, nor are they vaſſal repreſentatives of 
ariſtocratical ones. Feeling the proper dignity of their 
character, they ſupport it. Their Parliamentary lan- 
guage whether for or againſt a queſtion. is free, bold, ani 
manly, and extends to all parts and circumſtances of the 
caſe. If any matter or ſubject reſpecting the executive 
department, or the perſon who preſides in it (the King) 
comes before them, it is debated. on with the ſpirit of 
men, and the language of gentlemen ; and their anſwer, 
or their addreſs, is returned in the ſame ſtile. They 
ſtand not aloof with the gaping vacuity of vulgar igno- 
rance, nor bend with the cringe of ſycophantic infigni- 
ficance. The graceful pride of truth knows no ex= 
tremes, and preſerves, in every latitude of life, the. 
right-angled character of man. < 
Let us now look to the other ſide of the acne 
In the addrefles of the Engliſh. Parliaments to their 
Kings, we fee neither the intrepid ſpirit of the old Par- 
laments of France, nor the ſerene dignity of the pre- 
ſent National Aﬀembly ; neither do we fee in them any, 
thing of the ſtile of Engliſh manners, which border 
en on bluntneſs. Since then they are neither of 
8 | l 
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Gleis extraction, nor naturally of Engliſh production, 
their origin muſt he ſought for elſe where, and that ori- 
gin is the Norman Conqueſt. They are evidently of 
the vaſſalage claſs of manners, and emphatically mark the 


profirate diſtance that exiſts in no other condition of 


men than between the conqueror and the conquered.— 


That this vaſſalage idea and ſtile of ſpeaking was not got 
rid of even at the Revolution of 1688, is evident from 


the declaration of Parliament to William and Mary, in 
theſe words: e do moſt humbly and faithfully ſubmit 
ourſelves, our heirs and poſterities, for ever.“ Submif- 
fion is wholly a vaſſalage term, repugnant to the dignity 
of Freedom, | and an echo of the language uſed at the 
Conqueſt. N 

As the nation of all ihings i is by compariſon; the 
Revolution of 1688, however from circumſtances it 
may have been exalted beyond its value, will find its 
level. It is already on the wane, eclipſed by the en- 


larging orb of reaſon, and the luminous revolutions of 


Anierica and France. In leſs than another century, it 
will go, as well as Mr. Burke's labours, « to the family 
vault of all the Caplets.” Mankind will then ſcarcely 


believe that a country calling itſelf free, would ſend to 


Holland for a man, and clothe him with power, on pur- 
poſe to put themſelves in fear of him, and give him al- 
- moſt a million ſterling a- year for leave to ſubmit them- 


ſelves and their poſterity, like denden and bond- 


', worhen, for ever. 


But there is a truth that ought t to be made kala. P 


I have had the opportunity of ſeeing it; which is, 
hal, notwithlanding appearances, there is not any dſerit- 
| tion of men that deſpiſe monarchy ſo much as courtiers. But 
"Ahoy well know, that if it were ſeen by others, as it is 
"ow by them, the Juggl could not be Kept up. They 

are 
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are in the condition of men who get their living by 2 
ſhow, and to whom the folly of that ſhow is ſo familiar 
that they ridicule it ; but were the audience to be made 


as wile in this reſpect as themſelves; there would be an 
end to the ſhow, and the profits with it. The differ- 
ence between a republican and a courtier with reſpect 
to monarchy, is, that the one oppoſes monarchy, be- 


lieving it to be ſomething ; and the other Bug at 155 
knowing it to be nothing; 

As I uſed ſometimes to correſpond with Mr. Burke, 
believing him chen to be a man of ſounder principles 
than his book ſhews him to be, I wrote to him laſt win- 


ter from Paris, and gave him an account how proſpe- ge 5 


rouſly matters were going on. Among other ſubjects in 


that letter, I referred to the happy ſituation the National 


Aſſembly were placed in; that they had taken a ground 


on which their moral duty and their political intereſt 
were united. They have not to hold out a language 


which they do not themſelves believe; for the fraudu- 
lent purpoſe of making others believe it. Their ſtation 


requires no artifice to ſupport it, and can only be main- 
tained by enlightening mankind. It is not their intereſt 


to cheriſh ignorance, but to diſpel it. They are not in 
the caſe of a miniſterial or an oppoſition party-in England, 
ke though they are oppoſed, are ſtill united to keep 


the common myſtery. The National Aſſembly muſt 


* row open 4 magazine of light. It muſt ſhew man 


the proper character of man; and the nearer it can bring - 
him to that ſtandard, the ſtronger the National Aſſem- 


bly becomes. 


In contemplating the French Rivolition: we 18 1 „ 
it a rational order of things. The principles harmonize 


with the forms, and both with their origin. It may 
e be ſaid as an excuſe for bad forms, thay wht 
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are nothing more than forms; but this i is 2 miſtake. 
Forms grow out of principles, and operate to continue 
the principles they grow from. It is impoſſible to prac- 
tice a bad form on any thing but a bad principle. It 
Cannot be ingrafted on a good one; and wherever the 
forms in any government are bad, it is a certain indi- 
cation that the principles are bad alſo. 
L. will here finally cloſe this ſubject. I began it by 
remarking that Mr. Burke had volunlarily declined going 
into a compariſon of the Engliſh and French conſtitu- 
tions. He apologiſes (in page 241) for not doing it, 
dy ſaying that he had not time. Mr. Burke's book was 
ppwards of eight months in hand, and is extended to a 
volume of three hundred and ſixty-ſix pages. As his 
omiſſion does i injury to his cauſe, his apology makes it 
worſe; and men on the Engliſh ſide the water will be- 
gin'to conſider, whether there is not ſome radical defect 
in what is called the Engliſh conſtitution, that made it 
neceſſary for Mr. Burke to ſuppreſs the compariſon, to 
avoid bringing it into view. | 
As Mr. Burke has not written on conſtitutions, ſo 
neither has he written on the. French revolution. He 
only expreſſes his wonder.” It looks,” ſays he, © 79 
ene, as if I were in a great criſis, not of the affairs of France 
alone, but of all Europe, perhaps of more than Europe. — 


| a circumflances taken together, the French reualution is 


the moſt aftaniſhing that has hitherta 23 in the World. 
s wife men are aſtoniſhed at fooliſh things, and 
other people at wiſe ones, I know not on which ground 
to account for Mr. Burke's aſtoniſhment; but certain it 
is, that he does not underſtand the F rench revolution. 
It has apparently burſt forth like a creation from chaos, 
but it is no more than the conſequence of à mental re- 
yolution 1 . in France. The mind of the 
Nele er nation 
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ce. nation had changed before Jocks and the new order of- 
ue things has naturally followed the new order of thoughts. 
Co Iwill here as conciſely as J can, trace out the growth of 
It the French Revolution, and mark the circumſtances that 
1C have contributed to produce it. 

[= The deſpotiſms of Louis XIV. united with the gaity 


of his court, and the gaudy oſtentation of his character, 
had ſo humbled, and at the ſame time ſo faſcinated the 
mind of Frauce; that the people appeared to have loſt all 
ſenſe of their own dignity in contemplating that of their 
Grand Monarch: and the whole reign of Louis XV. re- 
markable. for weakneſs and cffeminacy, made no other 
alteration then that of ſpreading a ſort of lethargy over 
the nation, from which it ſhewed no diſpoſition to riſe. 
The only ſigns which appeared of the ſpirit of Liber- 
ty during thoſe periods, are to be found in the writings 
of the French philoſophers. Monteſquieu, preſident of 
the parliament of Bourdeaux, went as far as a writer un- 
der a deſpotic government could well proceed; and be- 
ing obliged to divide himſelf between principle and pru- 
dence, his mind often appears under a veil, and we ought 
to give him credit for more than he has expreſſed.” | 
Voltaire, who was both the flatterer and the ſatiriſt of 
deſpotiſm, took another line. His forte lay in expofing 
and ridiculing the ſuperſtition which prieſt- craft united 
ſtate craft had inter woven with governments. It was 
not from his purity of principles, nor his love of mankind 
(for ſatire and philanthropy are not naturally concordant) 
but from his ſtrong capacity, of ſeeing folly in its true 
ſhape, and his irreſiſtible propenſity to oppoſe it, that he 
made thoſe attacks. They were however as formidable 
as if the motives had been virtuous; and he merits the | 
thanks, rather the eſteem of mankind. 
- On the vonne , we find in the writings of Rouſſeau, 1 
- an 
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and Abbe Raynal, a lovelineſs of ſentiment-in-Fayour of 
Liberty, that excites reſpect, and elevates the human fa- 
culties; but having raiſed this animation, they do not 
direct its operations, and leave the mind in love with an 
object, without deſcribing the means of poſſeſſing it. 
The writings of Queſnay, Turgot, and the friends of 
thoſe authors, are of the ſerious kind ; but they labour- 
ed under the ſame diſadvantage with Monteſquieu: their 
writings abound with moral maxims of government, but 
are rather directed to economiſe and reform the admini- 
ſtration of the government an zhe goverment itſelf. 

But all thoſe writings had their weight; and by the dif- 
Ferent manner in which they treated the ſubject of go- 
vernment Monteſquieu by his judgement and knowledge, 
of laws, Voltaire by his wit, Roſteau and Raynal by their 
animation, and Queſnay and Turgot, by their moral 
maxims, and ſyſtems of economy, readers of every claſs 
find ſomething to. their taſte, and a ſpirit of political en- 
quiry began to diffuſe itſelf through the nation, at the 
the time of the diſpute between England and the then co- 
Lonies of America broke out. 

In the var which France afterwards engaged in, it is 
very well known that the nation appeared to be before 
hand with the French miniſtry. Each of them had its 
view. but thoſe views were different objects; the one 
ſought liberty, and the other retakation on England. 
The French officers and ſoldiers who after this went to 
America, were eventually placed in the ſchool of Free- 
dom, and learned the practice, as well as the e 
of it by heart. > 5 

As it was impoſſible to ſeperate ths. military events 
which took place in America from the principles of the 
American revolution, the publication of thoſe events in 
Fra rance meceflarily conducted them, OE of the facts 

+ | | were 
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ot were in ee Bee buch as che declaration af. 2 
an American independance, and the treaty of alliance be- 
tween France and America. which recognifed the natural. 
of right of man, and juſtified reſiſtance to oppreſſioon. 
I. The then Miniſter of France, Count Vergennes, was 
ir not the friend of America; and it is both juſtice and 
ut gratitude to ſay, that it was the Queen of France who. 
i- gave the cauſe of America a faſhion at the French court. 


Count Vergennes was the perſonal and real friend of Dr. 


* Franklin; and the Doctor had obtained, by his ſenſible - 
— gracefulneſs, a ſort of inflence over him; but with reſpect 
to principles, Count Vergennes was a deſpot. N a 
The ſituation of Dr. Franklin as Miniſter from America 
to France, ſhould be taken into the chain oſ circumſtan- 
ces. The diplomatic character is of the narroweſt ſphere 
of ſociety that man can act in. It forbids intercourſe . 
by a reciprocity of ſuſpicion; and a diplomatic is a ſort 
of unconnected atom, continuall repelling and repelled. 
But this was not- the caſe with Dr. Franklin. He was 
not the diplomatic of a court, but of MAN. His cha- 
rocter as a philoſopher had been long eſtabliſhed, and his 
circle of Tociety in France was univerſal. 
Count Vergennes reliſted for a conſiderable time the b 
1 in France of the American conſtitutions tran- 
lated into the French language; but even in this he was 
obliged to give way to public opinion, and a ſort of pro- 
priety in admitting to appear what he had undertaken to 
defend. The American conſtitutions were to. liberty 
what a grammar is to language: they define its parts bt 
ſpeech, and practically conſtruct them into ſyntax. 15 
The peculiar ſituation of the then Marquis de la Fay- | 
ette is agother link in the great chain. 'He. ſerved in A- 
merica as an American officer, under a commiſſion of 
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merica, as well as with the military line. He ſpoke the- 


language of the country, entered into diſcuſſions on the 


prneiples of government, and was W 8 a welcome. 


| friend at any election. 


When the war doſed, a vaſt. * eee to the 


"cauſe of Liberty ſpread itſelf over France, by the return 


of the French officers and foldiers. A knowledge of the 
praQtice was then joined to the theory ; and all that — Þ 


wanting to give it real exiſtence, was opportunity. Man 
cannot, properly ſpeaking, make circumſtances” for his 


purpoſe, but he always has it in his power to improve 
them when they occur, and this was the caſe in France. 
Mr. Neckar was diſplaced in May 2781; and by the 


in management of the finances afterwards, and paticu- 
larly during the extravagant adminiſtration of Calonne, 5 


the revenue of France which was nearly /wenty-four millions 
ſterling per year, was become unequal to the expenditure. 


not becau ſe the revenue had decreaſed, but becauſe the 
expences are increaſed; an d this was the: circumſtance: - 


which the nation bid hold of, to n. forward 2 
Revolution. 

The En gliſh Miniſter, Mr. Pitt, has frequently and. 
ed to the Nate of the French finances in his. budgets, + 
without uuderſtanding the ſubject. Had the French 


| Parliaments been as ready to regiſter edi cts for new taxes; 
as an Engliſh Parliament is to grant them, there had been 


no derangement in the finances, nor yet any revolution 
but this will better explain itfelf as I proceed. ; 
It will be neceſſary here to ſhew how taxes were e for- 


ſe raiſed in France. The + or rather the Court © 


iniſtry acting under the uſe of that name framed the 


edits for taxes at their own diſcretion, and ſent them toꝰ 


the eee to Ho Tn for until they were 
| | | Le reg: 


poſition of tha Parliaments with reſpect to new taxes, he 
ingeniouſſy ſought either to approach them by a more 


a Ved the project of aſſembling a body of men from th 
ſeveral provinces, under the ſtile of an Affeindly of Ne. 
tables” or Men of Note, who met in 1787; and who * 
were either to recommend taxes to the Parliaments, or 
to act as a Parliament themſelves. An Aſſembly undes 
| this name had been called i in . © 


but was wholly a different body; the States- General be. _ 
ing always by 5 The perſons who compoſed tile | 
Ailembly of the Notables were all nominated by the king 
and Se of one hundred and forty members. But as 
5 * Calo Hong, could not depend, upon A] een this 
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”_— 1 the Parliament, hey v were not operative; 
Diſputes had long exiſted between the Court and the 
Parliaments with reſpect to the extent of the Parliaments 
authority on this head. The Court inſiſted that the au- 


thority of Parliaments went no farther than to remon-. 1 


8 


ſtrate or ſhew reaſons againſt the tax, reſerving to itſelf . 
the right of determining whether the reaſons were well 
or ill founded; and in conſequence thereof, either to 575 
draw the edict⸗ as a matter of choice, or to order it to 
enregiſtered as a matter of authority. Ahe Parliaments | 
on their part inſiſted, that they had not only a right to res. 


monſtrate, but to reject; and on this ground th ey were 15 8 
ways ſupported by the Nation, 


But, to return to the order of ca narrative—d Fa” 
lonne Wanted money; and as he knew the ſturdy diſ-— 


gentle means than that of direct authority, or to get over. 
their heads by a mancevre : and, for this purpoſe, he re- 


As we are to view this as the. firſt pratical ſtep t to 6: fo 
wards the revolutions it will be proper S enter into ſome 


particulars reſpecting it. The Ai mbly of the Notables - 2 | 


has in ſome places been miſtaken for the States-General 


 Afſembly ; 
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Aſſembly in his favour, he very ingenioully arranged theo Ml + 
in ſuch a manner as to make them forty-four a majority Ml ; 
of one hundred and-forty: to effect this, he diſpoſed of 
them into ſeven ſeperate committees, of twenty Members 


each. Every general queſtion was to be decided, not by 
a majority of perfons, but by a majority of committes ; 
and as elcven votes would make a majority in a commit- 
tee, and four committees a majority of ſeven, M. Calonne 
| Had good rezſon to conclude that as forty four would de- 
termine any general queſtion, he could not be out voted 
But all his plans deceived him, and in the event became 
Kis overthrow. r „ 5 
The then Marquis de Ia Fayette was placed in the 
ſecond committee, of which Count D'Artois was pre- 
ſident: and as money- matters was the object, it natural- 
I brought into view every circumſtance connected with 
it. M. de la Fayette made a verbal charge againſt Cal- 
lonne, for ſelling crown lands to the amount of two mil- 
lions of /Htores, in a manner that appeared unknown to the- 
King. D'Artois (as if to intimidate, for the Baſtille 
was then in being) aſked the Marquis, if he would ren- 
der the charge in writing? He replied, that he would. 
The Count D'Artots did not demand it, but brought a 
meſſage from the King to that purport. M. de la Fay- 
ette then delivered in his charge in writing, to be given 
to the King, undertaking to ſupport it. No ſarther 
proceedings were had upon this affair; but M. Calonne: 
13 was ſoon after diſmiſſed by the King, and ſet off for 
%%%%%%%%%%%%%%S%S% ( ͤ ͤ ,, 
As M. de la Fayette, from the experience of what he 
had ſeen in America, was better acquainted with the ſei- 
ence of civi, government than the generality of the mem - 
tiders who- compoſed the Aſſembly of the Notables 
could then be, the brunt of the buſineſs fell conſiderably 
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RIGHTS or MAN. „ 
to his ſhare. The plan of thoſe who had a conſtitution 
m1 view, was to contend with the court on the ground of 
taxes, and ſome of them openly profeſſed tiieir object. 
Diſputes frequently aroſe between Count D'Artois and 
M. de la Fayette, upon various ſubjects. With reſpect 
to the arrears already incurred, the latter propoſed to re- 
medy them, by accommodating the expences to the reve- 
vue, inſtead of the revenue to the expences; and as ob- 
jects of reform he propoſed to aboliſh the Baſtile, and alt 


he ſtate priſons throughout the nation, (the keeping of 


which was attended with great_expence,) and to ſuppreſs _ ' 
Lettres de Cachet : But thoſe matters were not much at- 
tended to; and with reſpeQ to Lettres de Cachet à maj1- 
rity of the Nables appeared to be in favour with them. 
On the ſubje& of ſupplying the Treaſury by new taxes - 
the Aſſembly declined taking the matter on themſelyes, - 


' concurring in the opinion they had not authority. In a 


debate on this ſubject. M. de la Fayette ſaid, that raiſ- 
ing money by raxes could only be done by a National 


Aſlembly, freely elected by the people, and acting as 


heir repreſentatives. - Do you mean, ſaid the Count 


D'Artois, the S/ates General? M. de la Fayette replied 


that he did. Will you Taid Count D'Artois, ſign what 


you ſay, to be given to the King? The other replied, 
that he not only would do this, but that he would ge 
ſarther, and ſay, that the effectual mode would be, for 
the King to agree to the eſtabliſhment of a Conſtitution. 
As one of the plans had thus failed, that of getting the 
Aſſembly to act as a Parliament, the other came into 
view, that of recommending. On this ſubject the Aſ- 
ſembly agreed to recommend two new axes to be enregiſ— 


| tered by the Parliament: The one a ſtamp-tax, and the 


other a territorial tax, or ſort of land-tax. The two to 


have been eſtimated at about five millions ſter. per ang... 
We have now to turn our attention to the Parliaments, 
on whom the buſineſs was again deyolving. 
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\ The Archbiſhop of Thoulouſe, (ſince Archbiſhop of 
Boks” and now a Cardinal) was appointed to the 7 Oo 
niſtration of the finances, ſoon after the diſmiſſion of Ca- 
Jonne. He was alſo made Prime Miniſter, an office that 
did not always exiſt in France. When this office did not 
exiſt, the Chief of eachof the principal departments tran- 
1 facted buſineſs immediately with the King; but when a 

Prime Miniſter was appointed they did buſineſs only with 1 
him. The Archbiſhop arrived to more State- authority 5 
( 


Fan any Miniſter ſince the Duke de Choiſeul, and the 
nation was ſtrongly diſpoſed in his favour: but by a line 
of conduct ſcarcely to be accouted for, he perverted eve- 
Ty Pacer and © turned. out a  deſpot,and funk into dif- 

Srace, and a Cardinal. 

The Aſſembly of the Notables having Wale up, the 

new. Miniſter ſent the edicts for the /ws new axes re- 
Sa de by the Aſſembly to the Parliaments to be 
enregiſtered. "hey of courſe came firſt before the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, who returned for anſwer, That with fuch 
à revenue as the Nation then ſupported, the name of taxes.ought 


mot to be mentioned, but for the purpoſe WF Auel Hen, and 5 
threw both the edicts out.# - © - 


On this refuſal, the Parliament was ered to Ver- 
Failles, where inthe uſual form, the King held what un- 
der the old government 1 was called a Bed of Juſtice; and 
the two edicts were. .enregiſtered i in _ preſence of the 
Parliament, by an order of State, in the manner menti- 
oned in page 72. On this, che Parliament immediately 
returned to Paris, renewed their ſeſſion in form, and or- 
3 a the enbebilfering to be ſtruck out, SEEN that 5 


* JW hen the Engliſh . Mir fer, Mr. Piu, mentions: the 
F Trench finances again in the Eng lie Parliament at would 5 
p77 ors 0 nejiced Fry as an . „ 
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very thing done at Verſailles was illegal. All the mem. 
bers of the Parliament were then ſerved with Lettres de 
Cachet, and exiled to Trois; but as they continued as 
inflexible in exile as before, and as yengeance- did not 
ſupply the place of ſaxes, they were after a ſhort time 


recalled to Paris. 


The edicts were again tendered to them, and the Count 
D'Artois undertook to act as repreſentative of the King, 
for this purpoſe he came from Verſailles to Paris in a train 
of proceſſion; and the parliament were aſſembled to re- 
ceive him. But ſhow and parade had loſt their influence 
nin France: and whatever ideas of importance he might 
| ſet off with, he had to return with thoſe of mortification 
and diſappointment. '-On alighting from his carriage to 
aſcend the ſteps of the Parliament houſe, the crowd threw - 
| 4 a ac £ 985 CORES YT EY „ ROSS 
+ out trite expreſſions, ſaying © This is Monſieur D' Artois, 
7 «© who wants more of our money to ſpend,” The marked diſ- 
approbation which he ſaw, impreſſed him with apprehen- _ 
ſions ; and the word Aux Armes! {To Arms!) was given 
out by the officer of the guard who attended him, It 
was ſo loudly vociferated, that it echoed thro* the avenues 
of the Houſe, and produced a temporary confuſion: I 1 
was then ſtanding in one of the apartments thro' which 
he had to paſs, and could not avoid reflecting how wretch- 
ed was the condition of a diſreſpected mam. 
He endeavoured to impreſs the Parliament by great 
words, and opened his authority by ſaying, «©: The King 
vu Lord and Maſter.” The Parliament received him 
very coolly, and with their uſual determination not to 
regiſter the taxes ; and in this manner the interview ended 
After this a new ſubject took place: In the various 
debates and conteſts which aroſe between the Court and 
the Parliaments on ſubje& of 7axes, the Parliament f 
Paris at laſt declared that although it had been l 
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for Parliaments to enregiſter edits for taxes as 2 matter 
of convenience, the rigii belonged only to the States-Ge- 
neral ; and that, therefore, the Parliament could no long- 
er with propriety continue to debate on what it had not 
authority to act. The King after this came to Paris, 
and held a meeting with the Parliament, in which he, 
continued from ten in the morning till about fix in the 
Evening ; and, in a manner that. appeared to proceed. 
from him, as if unconſulted upon with the cabinet or 
miniſtry, gave his word to the Parliament, that the 
States- General ſhould be convened. — © 
But after this, another ſcene aroſe on a ground diffe- 
xent from all the former. The miniſter and the cabinet 
were averſe to calling the States- General: they well knew 
if the States-General were aſſembled themſelves muſt fall 
and as the King had not mentioned any linie, they hit on 
u project calculated to elude without appearing to oppole. 
For this purpoſe, the Court ſet about making a fort 
of conftitution itſelf : It was principally the work of M. 
Lamoignon, Keeper of the Seals, who afterwards ſhot 
- Himſelf. This new arrangement conſiſted in eſtabliſh- 
ing a body under the name a Cour Pleniere, or full court, 
in which were inveſted all the powers that the government 
might have occaſion to make uſe of. The perſons com- 
poſing this Court were to be nominated by the king; the 
Lontended right of taxation was given up on the part of 
the King, and a new criminal code of laws, and law pro- 
ceedings, was ſubſtituted in the room of the former. The 
ching, in many points, contained better principles than 
thoſe upon which the government had hithezto been ad- 
miniſtred; with reſpect to the Cour pleniere, it was no o- 
ther than a medium thro' which deſpotiſm was to pals, 
_ Without appearing to act directly from itfell. 
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RIGHTS OP MAR. _ 
The Cabinet had high expectations from their new 
- eontrivance. The perfons who were to compoſe tlie 
* Cour Pleniere, were already nominated ;/ and it was ne- 
ceffary to carry a fair appearance, many of the beſt 
characters in the nation were appointed among the num 
ber. It was to commence on the 8th of May 1788: 
But an oppoſition arofe to it on two grounds the one 
as to principle, the other as to form. 
On the groundof Principle it was contended, that go- 
vernment had not a right ta alter itfelf ; and that if the | 
practice was admitted, it would grow into a principle, 
and be made a precedent for-any future alterations the 
governmem might wiſh 7 eſtablifn: That the right of 
' altering the government was a national right, and not a right 
of government—fnd on the ground Form, it was content= - 
ed, That the Cour plenier#-was nothing more than a larger 
Cabinet. „„ SES ian „„ 
The then Duke de Rochefocanlt, Luxembourg, Be 
- Noailles, and many others, refuſed to accept the nomi-  _ 
' ination, and ſtrenouſly oppoſed the whole plan. When 
the edict for eſtabliſhing this new Court was ſent to the 
Parliaments to be enregiſted, and put into execution, they 
reſiſted alſo. The Parliament of Paris not only refuſed, 
but denied the authority ; and the conteſt renewed itſelf 
between the Parliament and the Cabinet more ſtrongly 
than ever. While the Parliament were ſitting in a de- 
bate or this ſubject, the Miniſtry ordered a regiment of __ 
foldiers to furzound the Houſe, and form a blockade. 
The Members ſent out for beds and proviſion, and 
lived as in a beſieged citadel: and as this had no effect, 
* the commanding officer was ordered 10 enter the parlia- 
ment houſe and ſeize them; which he did and ſome of 
| the principal members were-ſhut up in different priſons. 
About the ſame time a deputation of perſons, arrived * 
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- Brittany, to end te againſt the eſtabliſhment of 7H 
Cour pleniere; and thoſe the Archbithop ſent 25 the Baſtille 
But the ſpirit of the Nation was not 1 be overcome; and 
= it was fo fully ſenſible of the ſtrong ground it had taken 
WM that of withholding Taxes that it contented itſelf with 
| keeping up a ſort of quiet reſiſtance, which effectually o- 
verthrew all the plans at that time formed againſt 17. 
The project of the Cour plenier, was at laſt obliged to > 
. given up, and the Prime Miniſter not long afterwards fol- 
lowed its fate; and M. Neckar was recalled into office 
5 The attempt to eſtabliſh the Cour Pleniere had an ef- 
| Foy upon the Nation which itſelf did not perceive. 8 It | 
was new form of government, that inſenſibly ſerved to 
peut the old one out of ſight, and to unhinge it from the 
upenſtition of antiquity. It was goverument. dethroning 
| . goverment; and the old one, by attempting. to make a 
N new one, made a chaſm. 
Hl be failure of this ſcheme renewed the ſubjet of 
1 convening the States-General; and this gave rite to a 
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nme ſer ies of politics. There was no ſettled form for 
H convening” the States- General all that was poſitively 
By: meant, Was a deputation from what was then called the 
| 1 _ Clergy, the Nobleſſe, and the Commons; but their 
numbers, or their proportions had not been always the ſame 
they had been convened only on extraordinary occalions 
the. laſt of Which was in 1614; their numbers were then 
; in Falten Proportions, and they voted by orders. 
It could not well eſcape the. ſagacity of M. N eckar, 
1-1 =. | that the mode of 1614 would anſwer neither the pur- 
pßioſĩ of the they government, nor of the Nation. As mat- 
TY | _ters were et that time circumſtanced, it would have been 
1 tes contentious to agree upon any ming. The debates 
| would have been endleſs, upon privileges and exemptions 
An which, neither fee Wants of ihe covernnent, nor the 
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oH OF MAL. ir. 
wiſhes of the nation for a conſtitution, would have been 
attended 19. But as he did not chuſe to take the deciſion: 
upon himſelf, he ſummoned again the Aſſembly of the Ne- 
tables, and referred it to them. This body was in gene- 
ral intereſted in the deciſion, being chiefly of the ariſto- 
cracy and high paid clergy; and 5 decided in favour 
of the mode of 1614. This deciſion was againſt the 
ſenſe of the Nation, and alſo againſt the wiſhes of the 
Court; for the ariſtocracy oppoſed itſelf te both, and 
contended for privileges inpedendent of either. The: 
ſubject was then taken up by the Parliament, who re- 
commended: that the number of the Commons ſhould: 
be equal to the other 47, and that they ſhould all ſit in 
one houſe, and yote in one body. The number finally 
determined on was /welve hundred: ſix hundred to be- 
choſen, by the Commons, (and this was leſs than their 
proportion. ought to have been, when their worth and 
confequence is conſidered on à national ſcale), three 
hundred. by the Clergy, and g hree hundred by the Ariſto- 
cracy; but with reſpect to the mode of aſſembling them 
ſelves, whether together or apart, or the manner in 
2 which they. ſhould vote, thoſe matters were referred. «x 
The election that followed, was not a conteſted, but | 
an nt ee one. | The candidates were not abe but, 
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ed ee the nation, 1 5 the e pu of Eh, ; 
ing the people, and explaining to them the prineiples of 
civil government: + and ſo orderly was the election con- 
qucted, that it did 0 give 18 even to the rumour * 
tumult: | 1 | 
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The Siates:Geheral » were to meet at Veifailles in A 
pril 1789, but did hot aſſemble till May. They ſituat- 
ed themſelves in three ſeperate chambers, or rather the 

Clergy and the Ariftocracy withdrew. each into a ſeperate- 
chamber. The majority of the ariſtocracy claimed what 
they called. the privilege of | voting: as a ſeperate body, 
and of giving their conſent cr their negative in that- 

manner; and many of the biſhops and the high-bene- 
ficed clergy claimed. the fame privilege on the 
part of their Order. 

Dye Tiers Etat (as they were © hel called) Aberhe 

any knowledge of artificial orders and artificial privileges, 

and they were not only reſolute on this point, but ſome- 
what diſdainful. They began to conſider ariſtocraey as 
a kind of ſungus growing out of the corruption of ſociety, 
that could not be admitted even as a branch of it; and 
from the diſpoſition the ariſtocracy had ſhe n by uphold- 
ing Lettres de Cachet, and in ſundry other inſtances, it 
was manifeſt that no conſtitution could be formed by ad- 

mitting men in any other character than as national Men. 

After various altercations on this head, the Tiers Etat, 
or Commons, (as they were then called) deelared them- 
ſelves (on a motion made for that purpoſe by the 4bbo+ = 

Sieyes) © TEE REYRESENTATIVES OF THE NATION; 

and that the two orders, could be conſidered but as deputies | 
&« of corporations, and could only have a deliberative voice, 
* when they aſſembled in a natianal character with the nati- 
* onal repreſentatives.” This proceeding extinguiſhed he 
file of Elass Generaus, or States General, and erected it 

into the ſtile it now bears, that or Lendl eee, 


or National Aſſembly. 


This motion was not made i in a Precigitate manner: 
359 
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It was the reſult of cool deliberation, and concerted be. 
tween the national reprefentatives and the  Patirotic 
members of the two. chambers, who ſaw into the folly. | 
miſchief, and injuſtice of artificial privileged diſtin&ions 


— 


It was become evident, that no conſtitution, worthy of 


being called by that name, could be eſtabliſhed on any 
thing leſs than a national ground. The ariſtocracy had 
hitherto oppoſed the deſpotiſm of the Court, and affed 
ed the language of - Patriotiſm but it oppoſed it as its 
; rival (as the Engliſh Barons oppoſed King John,) and it 
2 110w. Oppoled the nation from the fame motives, ___ ©. 
5 On carrying this motion, the national repreſentatives, 
as had been concerted, ſent an invitation to the two 
chambers, to unite with them in a national character, 
: and proceed N buſineſs. A major ity of the clergy 8 chiefly 
of the pariſh prieſts, withdrew from the clerical cham- 
ber, and joined the nation; and forty-five from the o- 
ther chamber joined in like manner. There is a ſort 
of ſecret hiſtory belonging to this laſt circumſtance, 
| which'is neceſſary to its explanation : It was not judged 
prudent that al the patriotic members of the chamber 
{tiling itſelf the Nobles, ſhould quit it at once; and in con- 
ſequence of this arrangement, they drew off by degrees, 
always leaving ſome, as well to reaſon the caſe, as to 
watchthe ſuſpected, in a little time their numbers increaſed. - - | 
from forty-five to eighty, and ſoon after toa greater num- 1 
ber; which, with a. majority of the clergy, and the . © Ml 
whole national repreſentatives, put the mal-contents. in 
a very diminutive: conditi ns. 5 
The King, who, very different from the general claſs KB 
called by that name, is a maff of a good heart, ſhewed KB 
_ &imſelf diſpoſed to recommend an uniqn of the thren 
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ders on the d the National Aſſembly had eben; 
Þut the mal- contents exerted themſelves toprevent it, and 
began now to have another project in view. "Their 
numbers conſiſted of a majority of the ariftecratical 
chamber, and a minority of the clerical chamber, chiefly 
of biſhops and high-beneficed clergy and theſe men were 
determined to put every thing to iſſue, as well by ſtrength 
as by ſtratagem. They had no objections to a conſtitu- 


1 ian but itmuſt be ſuch a one as themſelves dictated and 


ſuited to their own views and particular ſituations. On 


the other hand, the Nation diſowned knowing an thing 


of them but as cilizens, and was determined to ſhut out 
all ſuch up- ſtart pretenſions. The more ariſtocracy ap- 
peared, the more it was deſpiſed; ; there was a viſible 


ambecility and want of intellects in the majority, a ſort 
of je ne ſais quoi, that while it affected to be more than 


citizens, was leſs than man. It loſt ground from con- 
tempt. more than from hatred; and was rather jeered at 
as an aſs, than dreaded as a lion. This is the general 


Character of ariſtocracy, or what are called Nobles oF 
Nobility, or rather No-abilty, in all countries. 


The plan of the mal- contents conſiſted now of two 
things; either to deliberate and vote by chambers, (or or- 
ders, ] more eſpecially on all queſtions reſpecting 2 con- 
ſtitution, (by which the ariſtoctatical chamber would have 
had a negative on any article of the conſtitution, ) or, in 
caſe they could not accompliſh this object; to overthrow 
18 National Aſſembly entirely. 

To effect ane or other of thoſe objccts, they:bejian 
to cultivate a friendſhip with the deſpotiſm they had Th 
- therto attempted to rival, and the'Count'D'Artois: be- 
kame FREIE th The Ring (who has ſince declared 
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"RIGHTS Gr MAN; 
| : | A * 
the old form a Bed of Fuftice, in which he accorded to 
the deliberation and vote par tete (by head) upon ſeveral 
ſubjects; but reſerved the deliberation and vote upon all 

- . queſtions reſpecting a conſtitution, to the three chambers 
ſeperately : this declaration of the king, was made againſt 
the advice of M. Neckar, who now began to perceive that 
he was growing out of faſhion at court, and that another 


miniſter was in contemplation. 


«4 3 


As the ſorm of ſitting in ſeperate chambers was yet 


apparently kept up, - though eſſentially deſtroyed, the 
national repreſentatives, immediately after this deelara- 


tion of the King, reſorted to their own chambers to Con- 


ſult on a proteſt againſt it; and the minority of the 
chamber (calling itſelf the Nobles), who had joined the 


national cauſe, retired to a private houſe to conſult in 


like manner. The mal-contents had by this time con- 


_ certed their meaſures with the Curt, which Count D'Ar- | 
toiĩs undertook to conduct; and as they ſaw from the 


diſcontent which the declaration excited, and the eppo- 


ſition making againſt it, that they could not obtain a cone *' 

troul over the intended eonſtitutionby a feperate vote, they 

prepared themſelves for their final object chat of conipi- 
ring againſt, the National Aſſembly, and overthrewing it. 


Ihe next morning, the door of the chamber of the 
National Aſſembly was ſhut againſt them, and guarded by 
troops; and the Members were refuſed admittance. 

On this, they withdrew to a tennis: ground in the neigh- 


| bourhood of Verſailles, as the moſt convenient placeithey 
Could find, and after 14e che nc Jon, took an cal 


never to ſeperate from each other, under any cireumſtan- 


ces whatever, death*excepted, until they arenen, 
, ; 58 2 4 4 LEO” b ES +; 553. he En Oe i - 


himſelf deceived into their meaſures) held according. to 
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conſtitution. As the experiment of ſhutting up the houſe | #: 
Had no other effect than that of producing a cloſer connec- T 
- ton in the Members, it was opened. again the next day, 
and the public buſineſs recommenced in the uſual manner 
We ate now to have in view the forming of the new. 
Miniſtry, which was to accompliſh the overthrow of the 
National Aſſembly. But as force would be neceſſary, 
orders were iſſued to aſſemble ?h:rfy thouſand troops, the 
command of which was given to Broglio, one of the new 
intended - Miniſtry, who was recalled from the country 
for this purpoſe. But as ſome management was neceſ- 
ary 4 keep this plan concealed till the moment it ſhould 1 
be ready for execution, it is 1 this policy that a declarati- . ll 
on made by Count D'Artois muſt be attributed and which 
3& hore propet toe intradu cc. 
It could not but occur, that while the mal- contents 
continued to reſort to their chambers ſeperate from the 
National Aſſembly, that more jealouſy would be excited 
than if they were mixed with it, and that the plot might 
be ſuſpected. But as they had taken their ground, and 
now wanted a pretence for quitting it, it was neceſſary. 
*. that one ſhould be deviſed. This was effeQtually accom- 
pliſhed by a declaration made by Count D'Artois, t 
if they taok nat à part in the National Aſſembly, the life of 
the King would be endangered on which they quitted 
their chambers, & mixed with the Aﬀembly in onebody + 
At the time this declaration was made, it was general- 
ly treated as a piece of abſurdity in Count D*Artois, and 
calculated merely to relieve the outſtanding members of 
the ./wo chambers from the diminutive ſituation they were 
ut in; and if nothing more had followed this concluſion 
would have been good. But as things beſt explain them- 
ſelves by their events, this apparent union was only a co- 
Fer to the machinations which were ſecretly going on; and 
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# declaration accommodated itſelf toanſwer that purpoſe: - 
Inalittletime-he National Aſſembl y found itſelf ſurroun-. * 


ded by troops and thouſands more were daily arriving- 


On this a very ſtrong declaration was made by the Nats. | 
onal Aſſembly, to the King, remonſtrating on the im 


propriety of the meaſure, and demanding the reaſon. 
The King who was not in the ſecret of this butineſs, as. 


himſelf atterwards declared, gave ſubſtantialy for anſwer, - 
that he had no other object in view, than to preſerve the. 
public tranquillity, which appeared tobe much diſturbed. - 
But in a few days from this time, the plot unravelled it- 
ſelf. M. Neckar and the Miniſtry were diſplaced and- 
a new one formed, of the enemies of the Revolution ; and 
Broglio, with between 7wenty-five and thirty thouſand fo- , 
reign troops, Was. arrived to {ſupport them. The maſk _ _ 
was now thrown off, and matters were come to a criſis. 
The event was, that in the ſpace of three days, the new __ 
Miniſtry and their abettors found it prudent to fly the 
nation; the Baſtile was taken, and Broglio and his fo- 
1eign troops diſperſed.;. as is already related in the for- 


mer part of this work. 


There are ſome curious circumſtances in the hiſtory - 


of this ſhort-lived miniſtry, and this ſhort-lived attempt 
at a counter- revolution. The palace of Verſailles where 


, A * O 


the Court was ſitting, was not more than four hundred 
yards diſtant from the hall where the National Aſſembly 
was ſitting. The two places were at this moment like 
the head- quarters of two combatant armies; yet the 
Court was as perfectly ignorant of the information which 
la! arrived from Paris to the National Aſſembly, as it 
it nad had reſided at an hundred miles diſtance. The 7hen _ 
Marquis de la Fayette, who was choſen to preſide in the 
zj ate x vo 
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order of the Aſſembly three ſucceſſive depututions to the. 
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| r ED RIGHTS, OF MAN: 
National Afembly. on this particular occafic on, named, by 


King on the day, and up to the evening on which the Baſ- 
tile was taken to inform and confer with him on the ſtate . 
of affairs; But the miniſtry who knew not fo much as 
that it was attacked, precluded all communication, and 
were ſolacing themſelves how dexterouſly they had ſue- 
ceeded; but in a few hours the accounts arrived ſo thick 
and faſt, that they had to ſtart from their deſks and run... - 
Some 2 off in one diſguiſe, and ſome in another, and 
none in their own character. Their anxiety now was te 
outride the news leſt they ſhould be ſtopt, which tho! it How: a | 
faſt, flew not ſo faſt as themſelves, | 
It is worth remarking hat, the National Aﬀembly nei- 
ther purſued thoſe fugitive conſpirators, nor took any no- 
tice of them, nor ſought 7 retaliate in any ſhape Wwhate- 
ver. Occupied with eſtabliſhing à conſtitution founded 
on the Rights of Man and the Authority of the People, the 
only authority on which Government has a right te exiſt 
in any country, the National Aﬀembly felt note of thoſe: - 
mean paſlions which mark the character of impertinent 
Governments, founding themſelves on their own authority 
or on the abſurdity of hereditary ſucceſſion. It is the fa- 
culty of the human mind ta become what it empties.” 
and to act in uniſon with its object. 
The confpiracy being thus diſperſed, one of the firſt: 
works of the National Aſſembly, inſtead of vindictive pro- 
clamations, as has been the cafe with other governments 
Publiſhed a declaration of the Rights of Man, as the baſis 
on which the new ge was to. be built, and which 
is here en = 
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RIGHTS- oF MAN. 


nor can any. INDIVIDUAL, or ANY BODY. OF. MEN, "Pp en. [| & 
Wi - titled to any authority which is nit expreſſly deri ved from it. Te 
_ © IV. Political Liberty conſiſts 1 in the power of doi e 


whatever does not injure another. The exerciſe of the 
natural rights of every mun has no other limits than thoſe | = 
which are neceſfary'to ſecure to every other man, the free x 
exerciſe of the ſame rights; and thele limits are determi- 
by nable only bythe law. e 7 4 
Wi: V. The law ought.” to "roi only actions hurtful =. 
to ſociety. What is not prohibitt@by the law ſhould not 4 
be hindered; nor ſhould any one be! Ke os 70 hd 4 
which t the law does not. require. 3 
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by Y Mmunity. All citizens have a il us e 55 per- J 

. jonally, or by their repreſentatives, in its formation. 2 
A It ſhoul@ bethe ſame toall, whether it pfötects or uniſh- 5 
5 es; and all being equal in ts fight,” are equal  Qligh, e ta all” 0 
j ſh Ho nous, places and empliymeniscaccording to their different a- Fr 
{Hg bilitles withait any other N than that created by their, 1 
3 0 virtues and talentis. „ 
i VII. No man ſhould be acelfed. arreſted” or 1 In p , 
confinement, except in caſes determined by che law, and þ 
according to the forms which it has. preſoribed. All 5 
who promote, ſolicit, execute, or cauſe to. be executed, - 
. . arbitrary orders, ought to be puniſhed ; and every citi- 
zen called upon, or apprehended by virtue of the law, : : 

ought immediately to N and enen himſelf  culpable | 

| by reftiance. r. | 
VIII. The law ought to impoſe no Alles penalties” . 

but ſuchas are abſolutely and evidently neceſſary : and 
no one ought to be puniſhed, but in virtue of a law x Nr. = 
mulgated before the offence, and legally applied. 5 
IX. Every man being preſumed innocent till he | 


* been een, -Fhoporer ys detention. becomes in! ft 
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vitpenſible, all rigour to bim, more chan is neceſſary to 
ſecure his perſon, ought to be provided againſt by the low. 
7 - No. man LS to be ee on aceount of his 


1e ee communication 3 9 &. A 
opinions A op one of the. moſt pregious rights of man, e- 
very citizen may ſpeak, write, and publiſi freel y, Provi- | 
ded he is reſponlible for the abuſe of this liberty , in .caſes 8 KF 
determined by the lay. 77 | 3Þ 
XII. A public force being 8 y to give . Oo 
1 to the 8 8 men and of citizens, that force is con- 
itutech for the benefit of the community, and not for the 
particu ar benefit of. theperſons with whom. itisentruſted.. 
WE... XIII. A common. *contribution being neceſſary for 
the Tug pport. of the public force, and for defraying the o- . 
ther ex pence of. government it ought to be divided equal-. 
ly am 18 the members o the ie, according to 92 
e 1 en 
XIV. Every: eitizen fan: a right, Allies by himſelfo o 
his repreſentative, to a free voie in determining the ne- 
ceſſity of public contributions, the appropriation of them e 
and their amount, mode of Aber; : 4 duration. 
iS XV. Every communtity has 4 "+ 0 demand of all. 
its agel its, an account of their condu e 
| I. Ey ry community in Which a Teparatig n 5 
powers. ang. 2 Jecurity . of riglits i 18 pk, providec for 
woe: a Fh . 5 7 
The right to property being inks and, 
* 10 one pught. to be deprived of it, except in 
caſes- of evident” public neceſſity, A Fay armed, 
al ee 1 ul PATTI W ni. 
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5 THE three firſt articles co | chend in g. ner 
| . Whole of a Declaration of Rights: Al tt Nn 


ing articles either n from t m, or follow as elu- 
Cidations. The 44th, 5th, and 6th, define more parti - 
_oularly what is is onl Sekbralh expreſſed 3 in the 1ſt, ad, 
and 3d. The 7th, 11 gth, 1oth, and-11th. articles, | 
dre Slane of principles upon which” laws ſhall. be 
5 conſtructed, ieee to rights. already declared. 
But it is queſtioned by ſome very good. people i in France, 
as wellas in other countries, where the foth article ſuf⸗ | 
- Feiently guarantees the ba it is integded to accord 
With: beſides which, it takes off from the divine dig- 
nity of religion, and weakens its operative force upon I 
- the mind, to make it a ſubje& of human laws. 2 It then a 
preſents itſelf to Man, like li ight intercepted by a cloudy 
medium, in which the ſource of it is“ obſcured from 
© dns ſigh 18 ang | he bees nothing to reverence in the Willy 
- ry (* e 
The remaining articles, Pegänning wich the tweltthi,” 
are ſubſtantially contained in the, principles of che pre- 
— Sing artielgs; but, in the . F. r wh gol 
_ France hen was, haying t to unde what w wrong, : 
Well as to ſet. up Wat Was right, it 1 Pr 0 bs 
Ore particular than What in Another” [ke n of 
5 28 would be neceſſary, fs Sg e 
While the Decta ration. of Rigkts was befüre the! 
ona Aſſembly, fome of its members remarked, that 
a Declaration of Rights was publiſhed, it mould be 
ecomp mn" by a Declaration of Duties. "Tho obſer . 
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The chree firſt 3 baſis'of Lib r 


In the declaratory exordium. pre 
claration of Rights, 'we ſee the fte and majeſtic 8 
| ſpectacle of à Nation opening its commilſion, under. me —_— 
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erred by not refleBing far enough.. A Declaration of 

Rights is, by. reciprocity, a Declaration of Duties alſo. 

Whatever 1 18 Sabha as Aa man, is alſo the right of ano- : SED 
my duty. to guarantee, e as! 


* * 


Well. individual as national; nor can any country. be! be 


called free, whoſe government does not take its begin- 


ning from the principles they contain, and continue te 


preſerve them pure; and the whole of the Declaration 


bol Rights is of ale value ta the world, and will do- : 
| — than al 8 


{the laws: and akutes that we yet 


promulgated. > * 


auſpices of its Creator, to eſtabliſh a ent; a 
- ſcene ſo new, and ſo tranſcendantly unequalled 1 Y any . 
thing inthe European world, that the'name of 4 Revo- 
e 1s diminutive of its eharacter, Ack it rifes into a 
| Regeneration of man. Sofa are the preſent Govern- 
ments of Europe, but a ſcene of iniquity and oppref-. Fig 
e ? What is 4 25 of Eng and? Do not its own inha- 
bitants ſay , It is a market where every man has his 
price, and where corruption is comnmoô "traffic; at the 


3 of a deluded” Peopl 1e? No Wonder, then; that by = ! 


" Frez eee is tr atuced. "Had it confined it 


Ws cry. now is; * i is gene toe for . that is, it bas 
gone to far for them. Et ſtares ci uption in the face, | 
and the venal tribe are all alarmed. Their fear diſco- 
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don, the French Manali infled#: of. kes 
regeives an homage... The more it is ſtruck; the more 
ſparks it will emit; and the fear is, it will not be ſtruck 
enough. It has nothing to dread from attacks: Track 
has given it an tabliſkhment; and Time will record it 
with a name as laſting as his o... eee 
Having now Hasel the progreſs of the French Rave. 
lution through moſt of its Principal ſtages, from its 
- commencement, to the taking of the Baſtile; and its 
eſtabliſhment by the Declaration of Rights, I willcloſe: - 
the ſubject with the energetic apoſtrop hy of -M. de a” 
Fayette — May this great monument . to Liberty, iſe 
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1701 prevent interrupting the argument in -tþ 0 probe. * 
ing part of this work, or the narrative that glows Ho, 
I. 3 ſome obſervations to be thrown. together into 

a Miſcellaneons Chapter; by: which variety m ight net 
be cenſured for confußon, Mr. Burte £ Book is % mit- 
cCellany. His intention as to make an attack on the 
French Revglution ; but in ſtead of proceeding, With! an 
5 orderly. arrangement, he has; ſtotmed it with a, we att, 
| ideas tumbling. oyer and deſtroying ane. another... 1 
But this confuſion and contradiction n in, Mr., Bur 
Boqꝶ is eaſily; accounted fer. —Mhen a man in a long 
cauſe attemps to ſteer his courſe by : any thing elſe . 
ſome: polar truth; or, Pringle. he is ſure to be loſt... 
It is beyond the compaſs of his gapacity to keep all the». 
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4 — view. Niaither memory not! tar 
ply the want of it. . . 8 s Fee an, _ ny 
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f ter name, that Mz Bucket 1 GaN 3 — 
rights, and hereduary ſucgeſſion, and that à Nation has 
not a right to form a Government for itſelf; it hag. 7 
pened to fall in bis way to give ſome aceoput of what i 
Bovernment is. Gopernment,: 12 58 be, is a contris 9 
1 ve en PREY NE 2 2 Ins e up" 
Admitring that GorGhmens is Set Tel 5 
man wi{dom, it muſd neceſſarily follow, that hereditary | 
ere ad and hereditary rights, (as they are called) ean 
make no part of; it, beeaufe it is impoſſible 16 make wi. 
dom hereditary; and on the other hand, that cannot b 
ile ae ans whip hy in its; operation may com- 
. Dt the government of 2 nation to the wiſdom: of an 
. ideot... The ground which Mr. Burke now: takes, is fa- 
tal to every part of his cauſe. The argument _ 
| from hereditary rights to hereditary-witdom:;-.and'the ' 
_ queſtion. is, Who is the wiſeſt man? 3 fte ß 
that every one in the line of hereditary ſuceeſſion N 
Solamon,, or his title is not good to be a king. What _ 
a ſtreke has Mr. Burke now made . Fo uſe a failor's | * 
phraſe, he has fwabbed the dech, and ſcareely left: a name 
legible in the liſt of Kings „ andche has mowed dn 
and thinned the Houfe of Peers. with a ſeythe a e. 
miqdable as Death and Time. ee 
But Mr. Burke appears to have beeniaware: of this: > 
tart; and he has taken care, to guard againſt it, by ma- A 
king government to be not only a contrivance of human 
wiſdom, dut a monopoly of. wiſdom. :, He: putz the nation 
as fools on one ſide, and places His: g ernment of wis- 75 
85 dom, allwik men of! C c PO. 93 7 F e. Ng 
he then mw F 
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Iba . WANTS Poult be provided for by- w_ bb 95 
Having thus made proclamation, he next proceeds to 
explain to them what their want are, and alſo what 


- their rights are. In this he has ſucceeded dextrouſſy, 


for he makes their wants to be a wat o wiſdom; but 
as this is but cold comfort, he then informs them, 
that they have a right (not to any of the wiſdom) but ta 


de governed by it 3 and in order to impreſs them wia 
5 dork reverence for this monopoly- zovernment'of ” 


dom, and of.its valt capacity for all purpoſes, poflible 


or impoſſible. right or wrong, he proceeds with aftro- 
logical e 8 importance, to tell to them its powers; 
in theſe 
ate their advantages; ; and theſe are often in balances 


— The Wi of men in government 


en differences of good; and in compromiſes ſome- 


times between good and 1, and ſometimes between 
edi und evil. Political reafon is a compluling 


principle; 


[ 1 adding - ſubtracting multi lying—and- dividing, mo- 


: moral. demonſtrations,” 


Ye poſes hamſelf Tpeaking to, may not underſtand all this . 
* tarned Jargon,” I will ündertake to be its interprefer- 


rally, and not metaphy ſica ly or ata e true / 


1 


As the wondering was; whom Me. Burke fu 2 Ia 


The*n then, good people, of all this is, B.. 
government” Is geverned by no pronciple whatever; ah 5] | 


: Eu, abe evil good, | or good evil, juſt as 10 18 


| government is arbitrary power. 3 ho 
Bot there are ſome things Which Mr. Bir he has for- 


i ren, Ft, He has not ſhewn where the wiſdom 


came from: and fecondly, he has not ſhewn 


"by Mt 2 ag authority; it firſt began to act. In the manner 


be introduces the matter, it is either government ſteal- 


ing wiſdom, dr wiſdom ſtealing government. It is Bo 


without an 8 and its panen WAKER, e pl 
* ſhort, 3 it is 
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re, it 5 1 a ſenſe of ſhaine, © or 1 a ce 
* Kioul neſs of Tome radical defect in 4 governitient ne- 
ceffary to be kept out of fight, or from both, or — FRY 
any other cauſe, I undertake not to determine; but ſo « 7 
it is, that a monarchical reaſoner never traces governs ©} 
ment to its ſource, or from its ſource. It is one of the 
= ſhibbeleths. by which he may be known, A thouſand — 
ears e thoſe who ſhall live in America and Fr: trance. 
F Will look back with contemplative pride on the origin my BY 
governments and ſay, This was the work of our glor ions 
_ anceſtors! but what can a monarchical talker ſay ? Wha . 
has he toextilt in? Alas! he has nothing. A certain fame 
thing forbids him to look back to a beginning, leſt ſome . 
robber, or ſome Robin Hood ſhould riſe from- the lng 
_ obſcurity of time, an ſay, I am 1be origiul! Hard as Mr. 
Burke laboured the Re zency Bill and Hereditary Suceef- 
. _ Jion two years ago, an much as he dived for recedents, 
/ he {till had not courage enough to bring up Wilm of 
5 Perm, and ſay, There is the head > the li ft ! ! there i. is. 
= the fountain of han»ur! the ſon of 4 PRs, and the 
plunderer of the Engliſb nation. - - 
Ihe opinions of men with ref pect to government, aro. 
5 changing faſt io all countries. The revolutions of A. 
' erica and France have thrown a beam of light over the 
World, which reaches 1 into man. The enormous expence 85 
of governments have provoked people to think 5% ix mhaK my 
| ing them feel; and when onde the veil begins to * HY 
3 admits not ol re repair. Ignorance i is.ofa Satire. 
1 diſpelled, if it is impoſſible 40 te. e abliſh it. 1 2 
not e e, a thing of irfelf, but is only the abſence of _ 
| knowledge; an tho man may be kept ignorant, he can» _ 
not be made ignorant, The mind in difcovering truth Ds 
_  aQs in the ſame manner as it acts through h the eye in dif- 
, e WA w * once kh it is N 60 f 2 
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the Hind back to the Cane contin it was in before, © 
"Thoſe who talk of a counter revolution in France, ſhew 
how little they underſtand. of man. There does not CE» | 


xt in the compaſs of language, an arrangement of words 
to -xpreſs fo muck as the means of effecting a counter 


re. Glution The means muſt be an obliteration of know- 
' Jedge ; and it has never yet bcen difcovered, how to 
make man untnoꝛo his eee or unthinit his 


5 ; Thoughts: 1 


Mr. IE lobouring in vain- to dp the Rregteſ 
of knowledge; and it comes with the worly grace from 
him, as there is a certain tranſaction known in the city. 


which renders him ſuſpected of being a penſioner in à 


F Kitious name. This may account for ſome 8 


doctrine he has advanced in his book, which, though he \- 
points it at the Revolution Society, f is eſfeQuelly dreck. 
ed againſt the whole nation 

c The Ring ef England, ſays he, 22 bis Cri for * 


5 drs nat belong to the Nation according to Mr. Burke) in 


contempt of” the chaice of the Revolution Society, who have 
not a fengle wote for a King among them either individu- 
ally of collervely : and his Ma jeſty's 5 heirs, each in their 
time.and order, will come to the Crown with the ſame con- 


| - Temp t of their choice, with which his Majefty h: ns s fucce 1 ry 
| a. 55 he nw wears.” 


As to who | is King i in r elſewhere, or. whe. 


* 


penn there is any King at all, or whether the people ; 


chuſe a Cherokee Chief, or a Heſſian Huſſar̃ for a King, 
It is not a matter that I trouble myſelf about be that 


to thernſelves; but with reſpect to the doctrine ſo far as 
it relates to the Rights of Men and Nations, it is as 


abominable as any thing ever "tered in the. moſt en- 
flaved country under heaven. Whether it ſounds wo ſe 


Ulm 


4 
9 
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5 to my ear wy not — accultomed is hear luch dei po- 


| RISNT 's or wax. „ 4 "ga 


4 


| riſra; than what it F to the: car * 1 perſon, 1 
am not ſo well a judge of; but of its abominaple PF: A . 
| ciple am at no loſs to judge. | 5 
It is not the Revolution Society e Mr. Bikes 
= means; it is the Nation, as well in its original, as in 
Its repreſentative character; and he has taken care iq 
N make himſelf underſtood, by ſaying that they have not a 
vote either collectively or individually, - The Revolution 
Soeiety is compoſed of citizens of all denominations, ih 
and of members of both the Houſes of Parliament ; $4 
and eonſequently, if there is not a right to à vote in any 
of the characters, there can be no right to any, either 
in the. nation or in its parliament, This ought to be a. 
| WW caution to eyery country, how it impurts foreign families 
: to be king #. It is fomewhat curious to oblerve;. that, 
$2 1 the people of England have been in the habit 
of talking about kings; it is always a E. oreign Houſe of 
AW kings bating Foreigners, Het governed by, them. —It 18 
nov the Houſe of Brunſwick, one. of the. petty tribes 
Germany. 5 
It has hana, keen: the 2 off 19 5 Ens glich par-: 
rabies, to regulate whatthey call the Ciccelhon” CARO. OS 
it for granted, that the nation then continued to AOL 
10 the form of annexing a monarchical branch to its go 
vernment; for without this the parliament d duld not 1 
75 had authority to have ſ{c#t- either to Holland or to Hano- 
ver, or to impoſe a King upon the Nation againſt, its _ 
will.) And 1 muſt be the utmoſt limit, to which Par- 
luiament ean go upon the caſe ; but the right of the Na-. 
tion goes to the ⁊0 hole caſe, Pee it has the rigkt dE... 
e its whole form of government. The right 
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of a Parliament is only a right in truſt. A right by dele- 
_ gation, and that but from a very ſmall part of the Nati- 4+ 
5 on; ; and 0 one of its ce has not even a chis But the; ; 
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rigat of the Mation:i is an > ia right, as « obiveatal 28. 
ſaxation. The Nation is the paymaſter of every thing, 
and every thing mult conform to its general will. 
I remember taking notice of a ſpeech in whatis cal- 
led the Engliſh houſe - of Peers, by the then Earl of. - 
Shelburne, and J think it was at the time he was Mini- 
| 2 - _ ter, which is applicable to this caſe. I do not directly 
|' charge my memory with every particular; but the 
B words and -purport as nearly as I remember were theſe; 
|; That the'form of a Government was a matter wholly. ai the 
ail of the Nation at all times: that if it chofe a monarchical__ 
form, it had a right to have it fo, and if it afterward choſe  - 
jo be 4 Republic, 7 it had a right to be a Republic, and & ay 1e 
4 King, Me have no longer any occaſion for you.” 
| When Mr. Burke ſays, that,“ Hers Majeſty's 5 2 
 Suceeſſers each in their time and order, will come to the crown 
2010 the lame contempt .. hei ne hotce with which His Ma. 
Jeſty has ſurceeced to that he wears,” it is ſaying too much 
even to the humbleſt individual in the country, part of 
whoſe daily labour goes towards making up the million, - 
Aenne 2 year, which the country gives the perſon it ſtiles 
a King. Government with inſolence, is deſpotiſm; but 
when contempt: is added, it becomes worſe; and to pay 
for contempt, is the exceſs of ſlavery, - This ſpecies of 
Government comes from Germæhùy; and reminds me of 
what one of the Brunſwick Soldiers told me, who was 
taken priſoner by the Americans in the late War: Ah 
ſaid he, *« America is a fine free country, it is worth the. 
Peopie's fighting for ; I knoꝛo the difference by knowing my 
970 7, in country, if the prince ſays Eat ſtraw, we. Eat, 
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| and or Aſewhere? whoſe liberties are to be protected N 
. P rinciples of: gov ernment, and Princes of per 1 
* A. Burks ſrmpinges dale of e forme» 
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ratu. God help that country, thought I, be it Eng g | 
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times iy Nad Auch (Gas times of tie World and . Fin 


governtnent in general, it is difficult to anſwer his book 
Without apparentiy meeting him on the ſame groimd. 
Although principles of Government are general ſubjects, 
it is next to impoffible in many cafes to ſeparate them 
from the idea of place and circumſtancq; and the more” 
ſo, when ee e ances are put for on ne which is 
frequently the caſe with Mr. Burke. | 
In the former part of his book, addreffir ag Rimſelf to 
the people of France, he ſays, “ Ne experience has taught,” 
xs, (meaning the Engliſh ) that in any, other one or n 
bod than that of an hereditary crown, cdu our liberties be 
regularly Or and preſerved. fe acred as our hereditary 
right.” I aſk Mr. Burke who is to take them away? 
M. de la Fayette in ſpeaking to France ays, FO, @ 
Nation to he free, it is ſufficient that he wills . 5 But 
Mr. Burke repreſents England as Wa zating capacity to 


AA LA 
5 * 
: 
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take care of itſelf,” and that its liberties muſt be teren _ 


care of by a King holding it in « cin/empt..” If England. 
- ſunk to this, it js preparing itſelf to eat ſtraw as in Ha- 
nover or Brunſwick, But befides the folly. of the declas 


ration it happens that the facts are all againſt Mr. Burke. I 7 | 


It was by the Government being hereditary that the liber- 
ties of the people were endangered. Charles I. & James 
II. are inſtances of "this truth ; 1 Je neither of them went 
fo far as to hold the Nation i in + contethp Mt. 

As it is ſometimes of advantage to the pegple of one 
country, to hear what thoſe of other countries have to ſay 
reſpecking it, it is 115 that the peop le of France may 
learn ſomething. rom Mr. Burke's &, and that Th 
people of: England may alſo learn forncthing from the an- 
wers it will occaſion. . When Nature fall, out about 
Freedom a large: field of debate is opened. The ar u- 
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vils; and as knowledge is the object cont g.ded for, the 
party that ſuſtains the defeat obtains the prize. 


Mr. Burke talks about what he calls an hereditary 
crown. as if it were ſome production of Nature; or as if 
like Time it had a power to operate, not only independ- 

antly but in ſpite gf man; or as if it were a thing or a ſub- 
ject univerſally u ented to. Alas! it has none of thoſe 


properties, but is the reverſe of them all. It is a thing 
in imagination, the propriety of Which is more than 


doubted; and the legality of which in a few years. will be 


But, to arrange this matter in a clearer view, than 


what general expreſſions can convey, it will be neceffary 


to ſtate the diſtinct heads under which (what is called) an 


 hereditary'crown, or more properly ſpeaking, an heredi- 
_ tary ſucceſſion to the Government of a Nation, can be 


* 


conſidered; which are, 155 


Firſt, The right of a particular Family to eſtabliſhitſelf. 
Secondly, The. right of a Nation to effabliſh a particular” 


With. reſpect to the firft of theſe heads, tHffat of a Family 


_ - eſtabliſhing itſelf with hereditary powers on its. own au- 


©thority, and independer.t of the conſent of a Nation, all 


men will concur in calling it deſpotiſm; and it would be 
treſpaſſing on their underſtanding to attempt to prove it. 
But the ſecond head, that of a Nation eſtabliſhing a par- 

. ticular Family with hereditary pawers does not preſent it- 


ſelf as deſpotiſm on the firſt-refleRion; but if men will 

permit a ſecond reflection to take place, and carry that 
reflection forward but one remove out of their own per- 
- fons to that of their offspring, they will then ſee that he- 


'. --* -reditary ſucceſſion becomes in its conſequences the ſame 
deęſpotiſm to others, which they reprobated for them 
: ſuc- 
ding 


0 


» 


* 445 wars 


ſelves. It operates to preclude the conſent of the 


Ms 
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' ceeding.. generation; 35 WY "ke; cialis * Siufasd is 
deſpotiſm. When the perfon who at any time Hall ve. 
in Pole ſſion of 2 Government, or thoſe who ſtand in ſuc- 
ceſſion to him, ſhall ſay to a Nation, er this power 
iu © cantepipt of you it ſignifies not on what authority he 


pretends t to ſay it. It is no relief, but an aggravation to - 


a perſon 1 in llavery, to reflect that he was ſold by his * 
rent; and as that which heightens the criminality of an 
act, cannot be produced to prove the legality of it, here. 
+ diary ſucceſſion cannot be eſtabliſhed as a legal thing. 

Li order to arrive at a more perfect deeiſion on a 
head it will be proper to. conſider thecgeneration which 
undertakes toeſtabliſh a family wich hereditary powers | 
a-part and ſeparate from the generations Which are to 
follow; and alſo to conſider in which the firft. en 
acts with reſpect to ſucceeding generations. 

The generation which firſt, ſelects a perſon, FREY puts 
him at the head of its Government, either with the Nw J 
of King, or any dther diſtinction, acts its own choice, be. 
it wile « or foolith, as a Tres agent for itſelf,” The per- 


ſon ſo ſet up is not hereditary, but ſelected. WE eee 15 


ed; and the generation who ſets him up, does not live un- 
der an hereditary government, but under a government | 
of its own choice and eſtabliſhment. Were the generation 
who ſets him up, and the perſon ſo ſet up, to live for e- 
ver, it never could become hereditary; & of conſequence 
hereditary fucceſſion can a foo on the death: of the 
firſt parties. 

As therefore 8 e is out of. the 5 
tion with reſpect to the fir N generation, we have now. 
to conſider the character in which that generation acts 

with reſpect to the ebenen neren, and to all 
ſucceeding Ges 

It anger a baader e hien it t has neither night: 
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1 dender Tei changes itfelf from ; a 145 fates t to a Tian, 
and mäke its will, which is to have Operation after the 
demiſe of the nkiersy to bequeath tte C 0 government; and 

it not only : attenggts-to bequeath, but to eſtablifh on. the 

5 Tſaccee ding geneAition a new & different form or govern-. . 

"| ment unter which itſelf lived. Itſelf, as is alreach ob- 

| ſerved; Jived not under an hereditary Govetyment, bur 
under a Government of its own choice and: eſtabliſhment” 


and it now attempts, py virtue of a will and teſtament, 


9 


7 © tan which it has. not authority io make,) to take from 
the commencing generation, and all N N the rigs & A 
B and: free agency by which itſelf acted. 

T0 But, exclus he of che right which any genormig.” has. 

f 5 0 "at act collectively. 3 as teſtator, che objects to which, it 
$ my applies itſelf in this caſe; are not ith. the compals or 

3 E | x | 9 0 law; 3 will Or teſtament. - . 3 N 1 85 
LE, 5 he rights n in ſociety are neither devifeabia; nor 


_ FT 1 5 annihllable, but are defcendable * 
f | | 5 ald it is not in the power of any genera hn to intefcept. - 
20 - finally; and cut off the deſcent. It the preſent genera- 

5 E: 0 | i tion, or any other, are diſpoſed to be llaves, it does = 

1 leſſen the right of ahe fucceeding generatiou to be free: 

ii 3 Mentee ee a legal deſcent. When Mr. Burke 

Wt 5 attempts to maintain, that the Engliſh. Nation did at .. We. x 

Nevolution of 1688, moſt ſolemnly renqunce.. and abdicate 

Ef. t their rights for themſelves, and for all their pefterity fon e ever a 


OG: 3 a language that merits, not reply, and which 


c 1—uan only excite. contempt. for his pra Principles, or. 
Ef, py for His ignorance I 35 2 
5 Ia whatever light hereditary luce ion as growing out 5 
5 off the will and tell ment of ſome former generation, Pre- 


1 1 ſents: itfelf, it is an abſurdity. 1 cannot TALE. a will I 
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ration made a will, to take away the rights of the commen- 
eing generation, and all future ones, & convey thofe rights 
to a third perſon who afterwards comes forward, and tells 
them, in Mr. Burke's language, that they have no rights 
that their rights are already bequeathed to him, and that 
he will govern in contempt of them. From ſuch principles 
and ſuch ignorance Good Lord deliver the world! 
But after all, what is this metaphor called a crown, or 
rather what is monarchy? Is ita thing, or is it a name, 
or is it a fraud? Is it “4 contrivance of human wiſdom,” 
or of human craft to obtain money from a nation under 
ſpecious pretences? Is it a thing neceſſary to a nation? 
If fo, in what does that neceſſity conſiſt, what ſervicesdozs 
it perform, what is its buſineſs, and what are its merits? 
Doth the virtue conſiſt in the metaphor, or in the man? 
Doth the goldſmith that makes the crown make the vir- 
tue alſo? Doth it operate like Fortunatus's wiſhing cap, 
or Harlequin's wooden ſword? Doth it make a man a 
conjuror? in fine, what is it? It appears to de ſomethin 
going much out of faſhion, falling into ridicule, and re- 
jected in ſome countries, both as unneceſſary and expen- 


five. In America it is conſidered as an abſurdity, and in 
France it has ſo fardeclined, that the goodneſs of the man, 


and the reſpect for his perſonal character, are the only 
things that preſerve the appearance of its exiſtence. 

If government be what Mr. Burke deſcribes it, “a con- 
 trivance of human wiſdom,” I might aſk him if wiſdons 
was at ſuch a low ebb in England, that it was become ne- 
ceſſary to import it from Holland and from Hanover? 
But I will do the country the juſtice to ſay, that was not 
the caſe; and even if it was it miſtook the cargo. The 


wiſdom of every country when properly exerted is fit for 


all its purpoſes; and there could exiſt no more real occa- 
ſion in England to have ſent for a Dutch Stadtholder, or 
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à German Elector, than there was in America to have 
done a ſimiliar thing. If a country does not underſtand 


its own affairs, how is a foreigner to underſtand them, 

who knows neither its laws, its manners, nor its language? 
If there exiſted a man fo tranſcendari y wiſe above all 0- 
thers that his wifdom was neceſſary to:mitttut a nation, 
ſome reaſon might be offered for monarchy; but when 


ve caſt our eyes about a country, and obſerve how every 
art underftands its own affairs; and when we look a- 


round the world, and ſee that of all men in it, the race 


of kings are the moſt inſignificant in capacity, our rea- 4 1 
ſon cannot fail to aſk us MA hat are thoſe men kept ian | 


If there is any thing in 1 which we people 


th Ailberica do not underſtand, I with Mr. Burke would be 


ſo kind as to inform us. I ſee in America, a governs 
ment extending over a country ten times as large as Eng- 


land, and conducted with regularity, for a ſortieth part 
of the expence which government coſts in England. If , 
1 aſk a man in America if he wants a King ? he retorts 
_ anaſks me if I take him for an ideot? How 1s it that this 
difference happens, are we more or lefs wiſe than others? 
1 ſee in America, the generality of the people living in 


a ſtile of plenty unknown in monarchicabcountries; a 


I ſee that the principle of its government, which is that 
of the equal Rights of Man, | is making a rapid gs in 


the world. 


If monarchy is a uſeleſs thing, why! is it kept up any 
where? and if a neceſſary thing, how can it be diſpenſed 
with? That civil government is neceſſary all civilized 
nations will agree; but civil government is republican 
government. All that part of the government of England 
Which begins wich the office of conſtable, and proceeds 
through the department of magiſtrate, quarter- ſeſſion, 
and general aſſize, including trial by jury, is republican 


G *government. Nothing of monarchy appears in wes 3 ” 


of it, except the name which William the Conqueror 
impoſed upon the Engliſh, that of obliging them o n 
him © Therr Sovereign Lord the King. 


It is eaſy to conceive, that a band of 150 men, 


ſuch as Placemen, Penſioners, Lords of the bed- chamber 
Lords of the kitchen, Lords of the neceſſary-houſe, and 
the Lord knows what beſides, can find as many reaſons 

for monarchy as their ſalaries, paid at the expence of the 


country, amount to; but if I aſk the farmer, the manufac : 


turer, the merchant, the tradeſman, and down through 


all the occupations of life to the common labourer, what 


ſervice monarchy is to him? he can give me no anſwer. 
If I aſk him what CRT is, he believes i it is ——— 
like a ſinecure. 


| Notwithſtanding the t taxes of England. amount % n. 


molt ſeventeen millions a-year, ſaid to be for the expences 
of Government, it is evident that the ſenſe of the Na- 
tion is left to govern 7/ſelf, and does govern itſelf by 
_ magiſtrates and juries, almoſt at its own charge on re- 
publican principles, (excluſive of the expence of taxes. 
The ſalaries of Judges are almoſt the only charge that 
is paid out of the revenue. Conſidering that all the in- 
ternal Government is executed by the people, the taxes 
of England ought to be. the lighteſt of any nation in 
Europe; inſtead of which, they are the contrary. As 
this cannot be accounted for on the ſcore of civil govern- 
ment, the ſubject neceſſarily extends itſelf to the mon- 
archical part. 
When the people of England * for George I. {and 
it would puzzle a wiſer man than Mr. Burke to diſcover 
for what he could be wanted, or what ſervice he could 
render, ) they ought at leaſt to have conditioned for the 


abandonment of Hanover. Beſides the endleſs German 


intrigues that muſt follow from a German Elector bein 


. Wade King of © England, there is a napural ME 
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of. uniting i. in the hae perſon the principles of 888 
and the principles of Deſpotiſm, or, as it is uſually called 
in England, Arbitraty Power. A German Elector is in 
his eleQorate a deſpot: How then could it be expected 


that he ſhould be attached to principles of liberty in one 


country, whilſt his intereſt in another was to be ſupport- 
ed by defpotifm ? The union cannot exiſt, and it might 


_.ealtly have been foreſeen, that German: Electors would 


make German Kings, or, in Mr. Burke' s words, would 
allume government with © contempt.' The Engliſh have 

been in the habit of conſidering a King of England only 
in the character in which he appears to them: where- 
as the ſame perſon, while the connection laſts, has. a 

home-ſeat in another country, the intereſt of which is 
different to their own, and the principles of the govern- 
ments in oppoſition to each other To ſuch a perſon 
England will appear as a town reſidence, and the Elec- 


_orate as the eſtate, 


The Engliſh may wiſh, as I believe they ſincerely do, 
Fuccefs to the principles of Liberty in France, or in 
Germany; but a German Elector trembles for the fate 
of deſpotiſm in his EleQorate: and the Duchy of Meck- 


lenburg, where the Queen's family governs, is under 


the. fame wretched ſtate of arbitrary power, and the 


N in {laviſh vaſſallage. 
There never was a time when it became the Engliſh | 


to watch continental intrigues more circumſpectly than 


at the preſent moment, and to diſtinguiſh the polilics of - 
the Electorate from the politics of the Nation. The 
revolution of France has entirely changed the ground . 
with refpe& to England and France, as nations: Ger- 
man def pots, with Pruſſia at their head, are combining a- 
ainſt Liberty; and the fondneſs of Mr. Pitt for office, 
2 the intereſt which all his family eonnections have ob- 


„nee, dont give fue ee ſecurity + Wah this intrigue. 
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As every thing which 0 in the world becomes mat- 


ter for hiſtory, I will now quit this ſubject, and take a 


_ conciſe review of the ſtate of parties and politics in Fes: 


land, as Mr. Burke has done in France. 


Whether the preſent reign commenced with contempt, 
J leave to Mr. Burke: certain however it is, that it had 


ſtrongly that appearance. The animoſity of the Englith 


Nation it is very well remembered, ran high; and had the 


true principles of Liberty been as well underſtood then as 
they now promiſe to be, it is probable the Nation would 
not have patiently ſubmitted to ſo much. George I. 
and II. were ſenſible of a rival in the remains of the Stu- 
arts; and as they could not but conſider themſelves as 


ſtanding on their good behaviour, they had prudence to 
keep their German principles of Government to them- 


ſelves; but as the Stuart family wore away the -prudangy » 


became leſs neceſſary. 


The conteſt between rights, and what were called pre- 
rogatives, continued to heat the Nation till ſometime af- 


ter the concluſion of the American War, when all at 
once it fell a calm—Execration exchanged itſelt for 


for applauſe, and Court popularity ſprung up like a 
muſhroom in a night. 


DIY 


To account for this ſudden tranſition, it is proper to 


obſerve, that there are two diſtin ſpecies of popularity ; 
the one excited by merit, the other by reſentment. As 
the Nation had formed itſelf ; into two parties, each was 

extolling the merits of its parliamentary champions for 
and againſt prerogative, nothing could operate to give a 
more general ſhock, than an mediale coalition of the 


champions themſelves. The partizans of each being hu 


ſuddenly left in the lurch, and mutualiy heated with diſ- 
_ - guit at the meaſure felt no other relief han uniting in a 
common execration againſt both. A higher ſtimulus © BY 


Jeſentment being bus. excited than what the. conteſt on 


nes | | | prerogatives 
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| prerogatives had occaſioned, the Nation quitted. MI for- 


mer objects of rights and wrongs, and ſought only that 


of gratification. 


The indignation at the Coalition, fo effectually ſuper- 
feced the indignation againſt the Court, as to extinguiſh 


it; and without any change of principles on the part of 


the Court, the ſame people who had reprobated its deſ- 
potiſm, united with it, to revenge themſelves on the 
Coalition Parliament. The caſe was not which they 
liked beſt, but which they hated moſt; and the leaſt 
hated paſled for love. The diffolution of the C:aliticn 


Parliament, as it afforded the means of gratifying the 


reſentment of the Nation, could not fail to be popular ; ; 


and from hence aroſe the populaity of the Court. 


Tranſitions of this kind exhibit a Nation under the 
government of temper inſtead of a fixed andſteady prin- 


eiple, and having once committed itſelf, however raſh- 


1y, it feels itſelf urged along to juſtify by continuance 
ts firſt proceeding, —Meafures which at other times it 


would cenſure, it now approves, and acts perſuaſion "pr 
on ztſelf, to ſuffocate its judgment. | 


On the return of a new Parliament, the new Aide 
Mr. Pitt, found himſelf in a ſecure majority: and the 
nation gave him credit, not out of regard to himlſelf, but 
becauſe it had reſolved to do it out of reſentment to ano- 


ther. He introduced himſelf to public notice by a pro- 


poſed Reformof Parliament, which in its operation would 
have amounted to a public juſtification of corruption. The 
Nation was to be at the expence of buy ing up the often 
-boroughs, whereas it ought to puniſh the perſons who 
"deal in the traffic. wy 
| Paſſing over the two bubbles, of the Dutch buſineſs, 

and the million a-year, to ſink the National debt, the 
matter which moſt preſents itſelf, is the affair of the Re- 
N Never in the courſe of my obſervation, was de- 
: luſion 
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hiſion more ſuccefsfully Acted, nor a nation more com- 
: pletely deceived. But to make this appear it will bs 
neceſſary to go over the cireumſtances. 2 
Mr. Fox had ſtated in the Houſe of S that 
he prince of Wales, as Heir in ſucceſſion, had a right in 
himſelf to aſſume the government. This was oppoſed 
by Mr. Pitt; and, ſo far as the oppoſition was confined 
to the doctrine, it was juſt. But the principles which Mr. 
Pitt maintained on the contrary ſide, were as bad, or 
worſe in their extent, than thoſe of Mr. Fox; ne 
they went to eſtabliſh an ariſtocracy over the Nation, 
and over the ſmall repreſentation 1 it has i in the Houſe of 
Commons. | 
Whether the Engliſh form of G by good 
or bad, is not in this ; caſe the queſtion ; but, taking it as 
i ſtands, without regard to its merits or demerits, Mr. 
Pitt was farther from the point than Mr. Fox. 

It is ſuppoſed to conſiſt of three parts: while there- 
fore, the Nation ! is diſpoſed to continue this form, the 
parts have a national ſtanding, independent of each other, 
and are not the creatures of each other. Had Mr. Fox 
paſſed through Parliament, and ſaid, that the perſon al- 
luded to, claimed on the ground of the Nation, Mr. Pitt 
muſt then have contended (what he called) the right of 
Parliament, againſt the right of the Nation. 

What is called the Parliament, is made up of two Hou- 
es; one of which is more hereditary, and more beyond 
the controul of the nation than what the Crown (as it is 

called) is ſuppoſed to be. It is an hereditary ariftacracy, 
aſſuming and, aſſerting indefeaſible, irrevocable rights & 
authority, wholly independant of the Nation. Where 
then was the merited popularity of exalting this heredi- 
| tary power over another hereditary power lels indepen ue 
of the Nation, than what itſelf Amed to be, and of ab- 
forbing the rights of the Nation into a bouls over which 
d bas zeither electien nor controul 2 
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The general impulſe of the Nation was right, but it 


_aRed without reflection. It approved the oppoſition 
made to the right ſet up by Mr. Fox, without perceiving 
that Mr. Pitt was ſupporting another indefeatible right 


* 


more remote from the Nation, in oppoſition to it. 


With reſpect to the Houſe of Commons, it is elected 
but by a ſmall part of the Nation; but were the election 
as univerſal as 7axation, which it ought to be, it would ſtill 
be only the organ of Ihe Nation, and cannot poſeſs inhe- 


rent rights. l hen the National Aſſembly of France reſolves * 


a matter, the reſclve is made in the right of the nation; but 
Mr. Pitt, on all national'queſtions, ſo far as they refer to the 
Houſe of Commons, abſorbs the rights of the Nation into the 


organ, and makes the organ ints a Nation, and the Nation 


#tſelf into a. cypher. OS ro TY 
In a few words, the queſtion on the Regency was 4 

queſtion on a million a- year, which is appropriated to 
the executive department: and Mr. Pitt could not poſ- 


ſeſs himſelf of any management of this ſum, without 


ſetting up the ſupremacy of Parliament, and when this 
was accompliſhed, it was indifferent who ſhould be Re- 
gent, as he muſt be Regent at his own coſt. Among 
the curioſities which this contentious debate afforded was 
that of making the Great Seal into a King; the affixing 
of which to an act, was to be royal authority. If there- 
fore Royal Authority is a Great S:al, it conſequently. is 

in itſelf nothing; anda great Conſtitution would be of in- 
finitely more value 1 the Nation, than what the three No- 


minal Powers, as they now ftand, are worth. 


The continual uſe of the word Constitution in the Eng- 
Jiſh Parliament, ſhews at there is none; and that the 
whole is merely a form of Government without a conſti- 


ſtitution, and conſtituting itſelf with what powers it plea- 
ſes. It there were a Conſtitutton, it certainly could be 


xefxrred to; and the debate on any Conſtitutional point, 
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would terminate by producing the Conttitutian. One 
member ſays, Th:54s Conſtitution ; and another ſays That 
is Conſtitution— To- day it is one thing; and Te-morrow 
it is ſomething elſe—while the maintaining the debate 
proves there is none. Conſtitution is now the cant word 
af Parliament, tuning itſelf to the ear of the Nation. 
Formerly it was the univerſal ſupremacy of Parliument— 
the omnipotence of Parhament : But, ſince the progreſs of 
Liberty in France, thoſe phraſes have a deſpotic harſhneſs 
in their note; and the Engliſh Parliament have catched 
the faſhion from the NationalAfſembly, but without the 
ſubſtance, of ſpeaking of Conflitution. _ „„ 
As the preſent generation of people in England did nor 
make the Government, they are not accountable for any 
of its defects: but that fooner or later it muſt come into 
their hands, to undergo a conſtitulional deformation, is as 
certain as that the ſame thing has happened in France. 
If France, with a revenue of nearly 24 millions ſterling, . 
with an extent of rich and fertile country above four 
times larger than England, with a population of 24. 
millions of inhabitants to ſupport taxation, with upwards» 
of 90,000,000]. ſterling of gold and ſilver circulating in. 
the nation, and with a debt leſs than the preſent debt of. 
 England---ftill found it neceſſary, from whatever cauſe,, 
to come to a ſettlement of its affairs, it ſolves the problem, 
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of funding for both countries ; 
It is out of the queſtion to ſay how long what iscalled 

the Engliſh Conſtitution has laſted, and to argue from 

thence how long it is to laſt ; the queſtion is, how lon 
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can the funding ſyſtem laſt? It is a thing but of modern g 
invention, and has not yet continued beyond the life of | 
a man; yet in that ſhort ſpace it has ſo far accumulated, | 
that, with the current expences, it requires an amount of ö 
taxes at leaſt equal to the whole landed ental of the i 
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The general pulſe of the Nation was right, but it. 
acted without reflection. It approved the oppoſition 
made to the right ſet up by Mr. Fox, without perceiving 
that Mr. Pitt was ſupporting another indefeafible right 
more remote from the Nation, in oppoſition . 

With reſpect to the Houſe of Commons, it is elected 
but by a ſmall part of the Nation; but were the election 
as univerſal as zaxation, which it aught to be, it would {till 
be only the organ of the Nation, and cannot poſeſs inhe- 
rent rights. — I ben the National Aſſembly of France reſelues = 
a matter, the reſclve is made in the right of the nation; but 
Mr. Pitt, on all nati onal'queſttons, ſo far as they refer to the 
Houſe of Commons, abſorbs the rights of the Nation into the 
organ, and makes the organ inta a Nation, and the Nation 


| —_— into a cypher. 


In a few words, the queſtion on the Regency was 4 | 


| . on a million a- year, which is appropriated to 


the executive department: and Mr. Pitt could not poſ- 
ſeſs himſelf of any management of this ſum, without 
ſetting up the ſupremacy of Parliament: and when this 
was accompliſhed, it was indifferent who ſhould be Re- 
gent, as he mult be Regent at his own coſt. Among 
the curiofities which this contentious debate afforded was 
that of making the Great Seal into a King; the affixing 
of which to an act, was to be royal authority. If there- 
fore Royal Authority! is a Great Sval, it conſequently i iS 

in itſelf nothing; and a great Conſtitution would be of in- 
finitely more value 4% the Nation, than what the three No- 


minal Powers, as they now ftand, are worth. 


The continual uſe of the word Constitution in the Eng- 
liſh Parliament, ſhews hat there is none; and that the 
whole is merely a form of Government without a conſti- 
ſtitution, and conſtituting itſelf with what powers it plea- 
ſes. It there were a Conttitution, it certainly cou Id be 


referred to; and the ma on any Conſtitutions] point, 
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would terminate by producing the Constitution. . One 
member ſays, Tisis Conſtitution; and another ſays That 
is Conſtitution—To-day it is one thing; and To- morrow 
it is ſomething elſe—while the maintaining the debate 
proves there is none. Conſtitution is now the cant word 
of Parliament, tuning itſelf to the ear of the Nation. 
Formerly it was the univerſal ſupremacy of Parliument— 
the omnipotence of Parliament: But, ſince the progreſs of 
Liberty in France, thofe phraſes have a deſpotic harſhneſs 
in their note; and the Engliſh Parliament have catched 
the faſhion from the National Aſſembly, but without the 
ſubſtance, of ſpeaking of Conſtitution. „ 
As the preſent generation of people in England did nor 
make the Government, they are not accountable for any 
of its defects: but that fooner or later it muſt come into 
their hands, to undergo a conſtitulional reformation, is as 
certain as that the ſame thing has happened in France. 
If France, with a revenue of nearly 24 millions ſterling, _ 
with an extent of rich and fertile country above four 
times larger than England, with a population of 24. 
millions of 14þabitants to ſupport taxation, with upwards» 
of 90,000,000]. ſterling of gold and ſilver circulating in. 
the nation, and with a debt leſs than the preſent debt of 
England---ftill found it neceſſary, from whatever cauſe,, 
to come to a ſettlement of its affarrs, it ſolves the problem, 
of funding for both countries. © ET 
It is out of the queſtion to ſay how long what iscalled 
the Engliſh Conſtitution has laſted, and to argue from 
thence how long it is to laſt ; the queftion is, how long 
can the funding ſyſtem laſt? It is a thing but of modern 
invention, and has not yet continued beyond the life of 
a man; yet in that ſhort ſpace it has ſo far accumulated, _ 
that, with the current expences, it requires an amount of 
taxes at leaſt equal to the whole landed :ental of the 
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nation in acres to defray the annual expenditure. That 
a government could not always have gone on by the 
ſame ſyſtem which has been followed for the laſt 70 
years, muſt be evident to every man; and for the ſame 
reaſon it cannot always go on. 4 IO 

The funding ſyſtem is not money; neither is it, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, credit. It in effect creates upon paper 
the ſum which fit appears to borrow, and lays on a tax to 


keep the imaginary capital alive by the payment of in- 


icreſt, and ſends the annuity to market, to be fold for 


paper already in circulation. If any credit is given, it is 


10 the diſpoſition of the people to pay the tax, and not to 


the government which lays it on. When this diſpoſition 


expires, vhat is ſuppoſed to be the credit of government 
expires with it. The inſtance of France under the 
Jormer Government fhews that it is impoſſible to compel 
the payment of taxes by force, when a whole nation is 


determined to take its ſtand upon that ground. 


Mr. Burke in his review of the finances of France, 


ſtates the quantity of gold and ſilver in France, at about 
eighty-eight millions fterling. In doing this he has I 
_ preſume, divided by the difference of exchange, inſtead 
of the ſtandard of twenty four livres to a pound ſterling; 


for M. Neckar's ſtatement, from which Mr. Burke's 18 


taken is #1wo thouſand two hundred millions of ures, which 


is upwards of 91 millions and an half ſterling. 


3 . 


M. Neckar in France, and Mr George Chalmers of the 
Office of Trade and Plantation of England, of which 


Lord Hawkeſbury was pretident, publiſhed nearly about 


the ſame time (1786) an account of the quantity of mo- 


ney in each nation, from the returns of the Mint in each 
nation. Mr Chalmers from the returns of the Englith 
Mint at the Tower of London, ſtates the quantity of mo- 
ney in England, including Scotland and lreland, to be 
20 millions ſterling. (41 M. Neckar 


15 
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M. Neckar ſays, that the amount of money in France 
recoined from the old coin that was called in, was 2,599 
millions of lizres (upwards of one hundred and four mil- 
lions ſterling); and, after deducting for waſte, and what 
may be in the Welt Indies, and other poſſible circum- 
ſtances, ſtates the circulation guantity at home to be 91 
millions and an half ſterling: but, taking it as Mr. B. 


has put it, it is 68 millions more than the national 


* 


quantity in England. 


That the quantity of money in France cannot be EE 


this ſum, may at once be ſeen from the ſtate of the 


French Revenue, without recurring to the records of the 


French Mint for proofs. The revenue of France prior 
to the Revolution was nearly 24 millions ſterling ; and, 

as paper had then no exiſtence in France, the whole 
revenue was collected upon gold and filver; and it 
would have been impoſſible to have collected ſuch a 
quantity of revenue upon a leſs national quantity than 
M. Neckar has ſtated. Before the eſtabliſhment of 
paper in England, the revenue was about a fourth part 


of the national amount of gold and ſilver, as may be 
known by referring to the revenue prior to K. William, 
and the quantity of money ſtated to be in the nation at 


that time, which was nearly as much as it is now. 
It can be of no real ſervice to the Nation, to impoſe 
upon itſelf or to permit itſelf to be impoſed upon; but 
the prejudices of ſome, and the impoſitions of others, have 
always repreſented France as a nation poſeſſing but lit- 
tle money — whereas the quantity is not only more than 
four times what the quantity is in England but is conſi- 
derably greater on a proportion of numbers. To ac- 


count for this deficiency on the part of England, ſome 


reference ſhould be had to the Engliſh ſyſtem of fund- 
. It operates to > multiply Papery;a and. to ſubſtitute i 
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In the room of money, in various ſhapes; and the more 
paper is multiplied, the more opportunities are afforded 
to export the ſpecie; and it admits of a poſſibility (by ex- 
tending it to ſmall notes) of encreaſing paper till there is 
no money left. e 5 
I know this is not a pleaſant ſubze& to Engliſh read- 
ers; but the matters I am going to mention are ſo im- 
portant in themſelves as to require the attention of men 
zntereſted in money-tranſactions of a public nature.— 
There is a circumſtance ſtated by M. Neckar, in his trea- 
tiſe on the adminiſtration of the finances, which has ne- 
ver been attended to in England, but which ſorms the on- 
ly baſis whereon to eſtimate the quantity of money (gold 
and ſilver) which ought to be in every nation in Europe, 
to preſerve a relative proportion with other nations. 
Liſbon and Cadiz are the two ports into which (money) 
gold and ſilver from South America are imported, and 


Which afterwards divides and ſpreads itfelf over Europe, 


by means of commerce, and encreaſes the quantity of 
money in all parts of Europe. If, therefore, the amount 
ol the annual importation into Europe can be known, and 
the relative proportion of the foreign commerce of the 
ſeveral nations by which it it diſtributed can be aſcertain- 
ed, they give a rule, ſufficiently true, to afcertain the 
quantity of money, which out to be found in any nation, 


M. Neckar ſhews, from the regiſters of Liſbon and 


Cadiz, that the importation of gold and ſilver into Europe is 


foe millions fterling annually. He has not taken it ou a 
ſingle year, but on an average of 15 ſucceeding years, 
in which time the amoynt was 1800 million livres, which is 
ſeventy-five millions ſterling. 8 | 


mencement of rhe Hanover ſucceſſion 


ime Mr. Chalmers publiſhed, is 72 
PE mp. Þ- wyoulss., . 
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/ years; and the quantity imported into Teng in that 


time, would be 360 millions ſterling. 
If the foreign commerce of Great Britain be ſtated at 
a ſixth part of what the whole foreign commerce of 
Europe amounts to (which is grebably an inferior eftimation 
lo what the gentlemen at the Exchange would allozv) the pro- 
portion which Britain ſhould draw by commerce of this 
kum, to keep herſelf on a proportion with the reſt of 
Europe, would be alſo a ſixth part, which is 60 millions 
"ſterling; and if the ſame allowance for waſte and acci- 
dent be made for England which M. Neckar makes fot 
France, the quantity remaining after theſe deductions 
would be $2 millions; and this ſum ought to have been 


In the nation (at the time Mr. Chalmers publi ſhed) in ad- 


dition to the ſum which was in the natioh at the com- 


mencement of the Hanover ſucceſſion, ant to Have made 
in the whole at leaſt. 56 millions ſterling ;. inſtead of 


which, there were but 20 millions, which is Jeb 2 
| millions below its proportiouate quantity. 


As the quantity of gold and ſilver imported into Liſ- 


bon and Cadiz, is more exactly aſcertained than that of 


any commodity imported into England; and as the 
quantity of money coined at the Tower of London isſtill 
more poſitively known; the leading facts do not admit 
of controverſy. Either, therefore, the commerce of Eng- 
land is unproductive of profit, or the gold and ſilver which it 
brings in leak continually away by unſeen means, at the 
average rate of about three quarters of a million a-yeary 
. which, in the courſe of ſeventy-two years, accounts for the 
deſiciencys and its abſence is ſupplied by paper... 

The Revolation of France is attended with many no- 
vel circumſtances, not only, in the political ſphere, but 
in the circle of money-tranſations. Among others it 

ſhe ws that a Government may be ina {ſtate of infolvencys 
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and a Nation rich. So far as the fact is confined to de. 


late Government of France, it was infolvent; becauſe the 
Natior. would no longer ſupport its extravagance, and 
therefore it could no longer ſupport itſelf —But with re- 


ſpe& to the Nation, all the means exiſted. A Govern- 
ment may be ſaid to be inſolvent, every time it applies 
to a Nation to diſcharge its arrears. The inſolvency of 

the late Government of France, and the preſent Govern- 

ment of England, differed in no other reſpect than as the 
diſpoſition of the people differ. The People of France 
refuſed their aid to the old Government; and the peo ple 
of England ſubmit to taxation without enquiry. . What 
is called the Crown in England, has been inſolvent ſeve- 
ral times; the laſt of which, publicly known, was in May 
I777, when it applied to the Nation to diſcharge upwards 


of £.600,000, private debts, which otherwiſe it could 
not pay. | | - 1 


It was the error of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Burke, and all thoſe 


who were unacquainted with the affairs of France, to 


confound the French Nation with the French Government. 
The Prench nation, in effect, endeavoured to render the 
late Government inſolvent, for the purpoſe of taking 
Government into its own hands; and it reſerved its 
means for the ſupport of the new Government. Ina 
country of ſuch vast extent and population as France, the 


natural means cannot be wanting ; aud the political means. 


appear the inſtant the Nation is diſpoſed to permit them. 
When Mr. Burke, in a ſpeech laſt Winter in the Britiſh 
Parliament, caſt his eyes over the map of Europe, and ſaw 
a chaſm that once was France, he talked like a dreamer of 
dreams, The ſame natural France exiſted as before, 
and all the natural means exiſted with it. Theonly 


chaſm was that which the extinction of deſpatiſm had left, 


and which was ta be filled up with a conſtitution more form 
dable in reſources than the prwer which had expired, 
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Although the French Nation rendered the law Go⸗ 
vernment inſolvent, it did not permit the inſolveney to 
act towards the creditors; and the creditors conſidering 


the Nation as the real paymaſter, and the Government 


only as the agent, reſted themſelves on the Nation, in 
preference to the Government. This appears greatly 
to diſturb Mr. Burke, as the precedent is fatal to the 
policy by which Governments have fuppoſed themſelves 


fecure. F hey have contracted debts, with a view of 
aitaching what is called the monied intereſt of a Nation 


to their ſupport : but the example in France fhews that 

the permanent ſecurity of the creditor is in the Nation, 
and not in the Government; and that in all poſſible re- 
volutions that may happen in Governments, the means 
are always with the Nation, and the Nation always in 
exiſtence. Mr. Burke argues, that the creditors ought te 


have abided the fate of the Government which they truſted > 
but the National Affembly conſidered them as the cre. 


ditors of the Nation, and not of the Government—of the 
maſter, and not of the ſteward. 


Notwithſtanding the late Government could not dif- 


charge the current expences, the prefent government has 


paid of a great part of the capital. This has been ac 
compliſhed by two means; the one by leſſening the ex- 
pences of Government, and the . by the ſale of the 


monaſtical and eccleſiaſtical landed eſtates. The devotees . 


and penitent debauchees, extortioners and mifers of for- 
mer days to enſure themſelves a better world, than that 
which chey were about to leave, had bequeathed immenfe 


property in truſt to the prieſthood, for pious uſes; and the 5 


prieſthood kept it for themſelves. The National Aſſem- 
bly has ordered it to be ſold for the good of the whole Na- 
nion, and the prictthood to he ome provided for. / 
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the debt of France will be OTE fix millions ſeerling, by 


paying off upwards of one hundred millions of the capital ; 
which, with leſſening the former expences of Government 


at leaſt {hee millions, will place France in a ft ituation 
earthy the imitation ¶ Europe. 


Upon a whole review of the fubjet, how vaſt is the 


* contraſt! While Mr. Burke has been talking of a ge— 
neral bankruptcy in France, the National Aſſembly has 


been paying off the capital of its debts; and while taxes 
have increaſed near a million a—year in England, they 
have lowered ſeveral millions a- year in France. Not a 
word has either Mr. Burke or Mr. Pitt ſaid about 
French affairs, or the ſtate of the French finances, in the 
preſent Seſſion of Parliament. The ſubje& appears to 


be well underſtood, and impoſition ſerves no longer. 


There is a general enigma running through the whole 
* Mr: Burke's Book. He writes in a rage againſt the 


National Aſſembly ; but what is he enraged about? If 


his aſſertions were as true as they are groundleſs, and that 


France, by her Revolution had annihilated her power, 


and became what he calls a chaſm, it might excite the 


grief of a Frenchman, (conſidering himſelf as a national 


man, and provoke his rage againſt the National Aſſem- 
' bly; but why ſhould it excite the rage of Mr. Burke ?— 

Alas! it is not the Nation of France that Mr. Burke means 
but the COURT; and every Court in Europe, dreading 
the fame fate, is in mourning. He writes neither inthe 


"charager of a Frenchman nor an Engliſhman, | but in the 


awning character of that creature known in all coun- 


tries, and a friend to none, a Courtier. | Whether i it be 
"the Court of Verſailles, or the Court of St. James or 


"Carleton- houſe, or the Court in expeQation, lignifies 
not; for the caterpillar principle of all Courts and 
\Countiers are alike.  Lbey form A common policy 
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3 to plunder. Nothing can 
ourt or a Courtier, than the Revolution of Francs. 
; 58 which 1 is a bleſſing to Nations, i is a bitterneſs ro them 
and as their exiſtence depends on the duplicity of a ,n 
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1 ther, influence'the great bulk. of mankind, If either 7 
tteſe can be rendered ſufficiently extenſive i in a country, 
3 1 of Government goes eaſily on. Reaſon 
obeys .itſelf;.ar Ignorance ſubmits to whatever i is dies 


: _ tated it. 3 
The two Tok of Cos RY prevail i in. het; 
would, ME, Firſt, Government by electian and repre ſentations _ 


e for- 


| Secondly, Government by hereditary ſucceſſion. 


mer is diſtinguiſhed by the name e the kater . | 
_ that of monarchy and ariflecraty, oO 


* Thoſe tuo diſtin and oppoſſt te fc the, ere 
ſelves on the two diſtin& and*oppolite baſes of ri 

ignorance As the exerciſe of Government requit res Fol 
lents ang Wilities, and as talents & abilities cannet Have. 185 Li . 
| beredit tary: deſcent, it is evident that hereditary” f „ 1 | 
- requires a belief from mar, to which his 1 77 anne 
ſubſcribe, and which can only be eſtabliſhed upon bis ige - 
norance; and the more ignorant atly NE ds ths 
it is fitted for this ſpecies of Goternmenk. 5 
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IT | 5 1 
lle, requĩres no belief from man, beyond what his reaſon 
can give, He ſees the rationale of the whole ſyſtem, its 
origin and its operation; and as it is beſt ſupported when 
© beſt underftood, the human taculties act with boldneſs, 
and acquire, under this form of Government, a gigantic: 
rr rr NL ok „ 
As therefore each of thoſe forms acts on a different baſe 
the one moving freely by the aid of reaſon, the other bõõ 
ignorance; we have next to conſider what it is that gives 
motion to that: ſpecies of government, which is called 
_ mixed government, or, as it is ſometimes Inditrouſly ſtiled, 
4 Government of this, that, and other. 
The r pony” in this ſpecies of government, is- 
of neceſſity, Corruption. However imperfect election 


and repreſentation may be in mixed Governments, r 


{till give exerciſe to a greater portion oß reaſon than is 
convenient to the hereditary part; and therefore it be- 
comes neceſſary to buy the reaſon up. A mixed Govern- 
ment is an imperfect every thing, cementing and ſoldering the- 
di ſcordant parts together. by. cort uption, to act as a whole. 
Mr. Burke appears highly diſguſted, that France ſince ſhe had 
. on a Revolution, did not adopt what he calls, «A. 
- Britiſh Canſtitution; and the regretful manner in which he 
- expreſſes himſelf on this-occaſuon, implies a ſuſpicion that the: 
. » Britiſh. Conſtitution needed ſomething te keep its defects in 
 Eguntenance.  __ J) I Eon. 
In mixed governments there is no reſponſibility ;. the: 


parts cover each other till reſponſibiliy is loſt; and the; 


corruption which moves the machine, contrives at the 
fame time its own eſcape. When it is laid down 2s a. 
maxim that a King can do no wrong, it places him in aftate; 
_ of ſimilar ſecurity with that of ideots and perſons inſane, 
and reſponſibility is out of the queſtion with reſpe& tes 
| himſelf. It then devolves upon the Miniſter, who ſhel-, 
ters himſelf under a majority in Parliament, which by 
NMaces, genſions. and carruptians, he can always commands, 


3 | 
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and that majority juſtifies. itſelf by the ſame authority 
by which it protects the Miniſter. In this rotatory 


— 
. 


Hrom the whole. | 


When there is a Part in a Government which can do 


no wrong. it implies that it does nothing; and is only the 
machine of another power, by. whoſe advice and direc- 
tion it acts, What is fuppoled to be the King in mixed 


Government becomes a-continual enigma; entailing up- 
On a country, by the quantity of corruption neceſſary te. 


ſolder all parts, the expence- of ſupporting all the forms 


of Government at once, and finally reſolving itſelf into a 
Government by Committee; in- which the adviſers, the 


actors, the approvers, the juſtifiers, the perſons reſpon- 


ſible, and the perſons not reſponſible, are the ſame perſons. 


By this pantomimical contrivance, and change of ſcene 
and character, the parts help each other out in matters 
which neither of them would attempt ſingly to act. 


When money. is to be obtained, the-maſs of variety ap- 


parently diſſolves and a profuſion of parliamentary praiſes 


paſſes between the parties. Each admires with aſtonith-- 
ment, the wiſdom, the liberality, the diſintereſtedneſs of 


tue other; and all of them breathe a pitying ſigh at the 
pPurthens of the Nation. „ e 


» + * 


hut in a well-cenſtituted republic, nothing of this ſol- 
dering, praiſing, and pitying, can take place ; the repre- 


ſentation being equal throughout the country, and com- 


pleat in itſelf, however it may be arranged into legiſſa- 
tive and executive, they have all one and the ſame natu- 
ral ſource. The parts are not foreigners to each other, 


like democracy, ariſtocracy, and monarchy. As there 


are no diſcordant diſtinctions, there is nothing to corrupt 
by compromiſe, nor confound by contrivance. Public 
meaſures appeal of themſelves to the underſtanding 1 
che Nation, and reſting on their own merits, dalown 4. 


reſponſibility is thrown off from the parts, and 


8 


— 
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lic, requires no belief from man, beyond what his reaſon 


can give, He ſees the rationale.of the whole ſyſtem, its 


origin and its operation; and as it is beſt ſupported when 


beſt underftood, the human taculties act with boldneſs,. 


and acquire, under this form of Government, a gigantic: 


manlineſs.  —- 


As therefore each of thofe forms acts on a different baſe” 


the one moving freely by the aid of reaſon, the other by 


ignorance; we have next to conſider what it is that gives 


motion to that: ſpecies of government, which is called 
mixed government, or, as it is ſometimes ludicrouſiy ſtiled,, 
2 Government of this, that, and other. 5 


The r , Luton in this ſpecies of government, is 
of neceſſity, Corruption. However imperfect election. 


and repreſentation may be in mixed Governments, they. 


{till give exerciſe to a greater portion oß reaſon than is 
convenient to the hereditary. part; and therefore it be- 
comes neceſſary to buy the reaſon up. A mixed Govern. 
ment is an imperfeci eueryr- thing, cementiug and ſoldering the- 
di ſcordant parts together by cort uption, to act as a whole. 
Mr. Burke appears highly diſguſted, that France fince ſhe had 


+ Jem on a Revolution, did not adopt what he calls, A. 


ritiſb Canſtitution;: and the regretful manner in which he 
| 172 "A 1 8 | i 
expreſſes himſelf on this: occaſion, implies a ſuſpicion that the: 


Britiſh. Conſtitution needed ſomething. te keep its defects in 


cguntenance. | 


+" * * f e 2 7 EI 5 } : 
In mixed governments there is no reſponſibility ;. the: 


. 


parts cover each other till reſponſibiliy is loſt; and the; 


corruption which moves the machine, contrives at the 


fame time its own eſcape. When it is laid down as a. 
maxim that a King can do no wrong, it places him in a'ſtate; 
of ſimilar ſecurity with that of ideots and perſons inſane, 


and reſponſibility is out of the queſtion with reſpe& tes 


himſelf. It then devolves upon the Miniſter, who {hel-, 


vers himſelf under a majority in Parliament, which by 
Hazes, gorfions. and corruptians, bg can always commands, 


. 


, 


\ 


: . f : | : . 6 } 


and that majority juſtifies, itſelf by the ſame authority | 
by which it protects the. Minifter. In this rotatory 


* 
. 


8 2 


motion, reſponſibility is thrown off from the parts, and 
X#rom the whole. TTV N 
When there is a Part in a Government which can do 


no wrong, it implies that it does nothing; and is only the 


machine of another power, by, whoſe advice and direc- 


tion it acts. What is fuppoſed to be the King in mixed 


Government becomes a-continual enigma; entailing up- 

On a country, by the quantity of corruption neceſſary te. - 
older all parts, the expence of ſupporting all the ſorms 

of Government at once, and finally reſolving itſelf into a 


Government by Committee; in- which the adviſers, the 


actors, the approvers, the juſtifiers, the perſons reſpon- 


ſible, and the perſons not reſponſible, are the ſame perſons. 
By this pantomimical contrivance, and change of ſcene 
And character, the parts help each other out in matters 
which neither of them would attempt ſingly to act. 
When money is to be obtained, the maſs of variety ap- 
parently diſſolves and a profuſion of parliamentary praiſes 
paſſes between the parties. Each admires with aſtoniſh- 
ment, the wiſdom, the liberality, the diſintereſtedneſs of 


the other; and all of them breathe a pitying ſigh at the 
burthens of the Nation. 1 


But in a well- conſtituted republic, nothing of this ſol- 
dering, praiſing, and pitying, can take place; the repre- 
ſentation being equal throughout the country, and com- 
pleat in itſelf, however it may be arranged into legilla-. 
tive and executive, they have all one and the ſame naty- 
wal ſource. The parts are not foreigners to each other, 
like democracy, ariſtocracy, and monarchy. As there 
are no diſcordant diſtinctions, there is nothing to corrupt 
by compromile, nor confound by contrivance. Public 
meaſures appeal of themſelves to the underſtanding ft —=_ 
che Nation, and.reſting on their own merits, diſown ar 
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be but one element of human power; and that element 
3s man himſelf. Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, and Demo- 


— 


* 
* 


ſuch may be contrived, as well as three, 
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ny flattering application to vanity, The continual 


whine of lamenting the burden of taxes, however ſuc- 
£esfully it may be praiſed in mixed Governments, is 


Inconſiſtent with the ſenſe and ſpirit of a republic. If 


taxes are neceſſary, they are of courſe advantageous; but 


if they require an apology, the apology itſelf implies an 
impeachment. Why then is man thus impoſed upon, 


or why does he thus impoſe upon himſef? 
When men are fpoken of as Kings and ſubjects, or 


hen Goyernment is mentioned under the diſtinct and 


combined heads of monarchy, ariſtocracy, democracy, what 
IS it that reaſoning man is to underſtand by the terms? If 
there really exiſted in the world two or more diſtinct & 
ſeperate elements of human power we ſhould then ſee the 
ſeveral origins to which thoſe terms would deſcriptively 
apply: but as there is but one ſpecies of man, there can 


Cracy, are but creatures of imagination; and a thouſand: 


4 


From the Revolutions of America and France, and the 


ſymptoms that have appeared in other countries, it is e- 


8 vident that the opinion of the world is changed in re- 
pPect of ſyſtems of Goyernment, and that revolutions are 
not within political calculations. The progreſs of time 


= 
” 


x 
£ > 


4 
— * 


And the circumſtances which men aſſign to the accom- 


ee great changes, is too mechanical to meaſure 
the force of the mind, and the rapidity of reflection, hy 


which Revolutions are generated. All old Goyernents 
Have received a ſhock from thofe that already appear, 


| and which were once more improbable, and are a great- 
/ S 1 C N 1 f . — . , 
55 wonder, than 2 genergl reyolution in Europe Would 
He nOW, ö . 9 
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When we ſurvey the wretched condition of man un- 
der the monarchical and hereditary ſyſtems of Govem- 
ment, dragged from his native home by one power, or 

driven by another, and impoveriſhed by taxes more than 

by enemies, it becomes evident that thoſe ſyſtems are 
bad, and that a general revolution in the principles and 
conſtruction of Governments is neceſſary. x. | 
What is Government more than the management of 
the affairs of a Nation? It is not, and from its nature can- 
not be the property of any particular man or family, but 
of the whole community at whoſe ex pence it is ſupport- 
ed; and though by force or contrivance it has been 
uſurped into an inheritance, the uſurpation cannot alter 
the right of things. Sovereignty, as a matter of right, | 
appertains to the Nation only, and not to any individual 
and a nation has at all times an inherent indefeaſible right 
do aboliſh any form of Goverument it finds inconvenient, 
and eſtabliſh ſuch as accords with its intereſt, diſpoſition, 
and happineſs, The romantic and barbarous diftin&i- 
on of men into Kings and ſubjects, though it may ſuit 
the condition of courtiers, cannot that of cilisens; and is 
exploded by the principle upon which Governments. are 
no founded. Every citizen is a member of the Sove- 
reignty, and, as ſuch can acknowlodge no perſonal ſub- 
jection,; and his obedience can only be to the laws. 
When men think of what government is, they muſt 
neceſſarily ſuppoſe it to poſeſs a knowledge of all the ob- 
jects and matters upon which its authority is to be exer- 
ciſed. In this view of Government, the republican ſyſ- 
tem as eſtabliſhed by America and France, operates to 
embrace the whole of a nation; and the knowledge ne- 
| ceſſary to the intereſt of all the parts, is to be foundan _ 
the center, which the parts by repreſentation form; But 
tme old Governments are on a conſtruction that excludes 
| knowlege as well as happineſs; Government by Monks 
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- who ow nothing of the world beyond the walls of A 


Convent, is as conſiſtent as government by Kin 
What were formerly called Revolutions were little 


more than a change of perſons, or an alteration of local 
circumſtances. They roſe and fell like things of co arſe, 
and had nothing in their exiftence or their fate, that 


could influence beyond the fpot that produced them. But 


' what we now ſee in the world, from the Revolutions in 


America and France, are a renovation of the natural ar- 


der of things, a ſyſtem of principles as univerſal as truth - 


and the exiſtence of man, and combining moral with 0 | 


- litical happineſs and national proſperity. 


I. Men are born and always continue free, an ad in 


| . reſpet# of their rights. Civil aiſtinckians therefore can be 


Founded only on pubiic utility. | 
II. The end of all political affeciations is the preſerua- 


rien of the natural and impreſcriptible rights of man; and 
. theſe rights are Hiberty, proſperity, Securit Ys and "refs ance of 


| oppreffeon. 


III. The Nation is efentially the fource of all Soverei zu- 


| a9; nor can any INDIVIDUAL, or ANY BODY” OF MEN, Ve 
entitled to any authority which is not expreſſly derived from it. 


In theſe principles, there-is nothing to throw a Nation 


into confuſion by inflaming ambition. They are calcu- 


fated to call forth wiſdom and abilities, and to exerciſe 
them for the public good, and not for the emolument or 
aggrandizement of particular deſcriptions of men or fa- 


milies. Monarchical ſovereignty, the enemy of man- 


kind, and the ſource of miſery, is aboliſhed ; and ſover- 


eignty itſelf is reſtored to its natural and original place, 


the Nation. Were this the caſe throughout Europe „the 


Cauſe of wars would be taken away. 


lt is attributed to Henry IV. of France, a man of an en- 
Jarged and benevolent heart, that he propoſed about the year 
610, a plan for aboliſhing war in Europe. The plan can- 
ft 2 in I ere an No * * or as the INE 3 
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Aike: 2 it, a Paid Republic ; by apjrinting delegates: 
from the ſeveral Nations, whowere to act as a Curt arbitra- / 
| tion in an diſputes that might ariſe between nation & nation. 
Had ſuch a plan been adopted at the time it was pro- 
poſed, the taxes of England and France, as two of the 
parties, would have been at leaſt 10 millions ſterling an- 
nually to each Nation leſs than they were at the com- 
mencement of the French Revolution. | TR 
To conceive a cauſe why fuch a plan has net been 85 55 
dopted, (and that inſtead of a Congreſs for the purpoſe. 
of preventing war, it has been called only to ferminate a. 
Pouar, after a fruitlefs expence of ſeveral years], it wilt be 
| neceſſary to conſider the intereſt of Governments as a; 
- _#eiftint intereſt to that of Nations. . 
Whatever is the cauſe of taxes to a nation, became 
alſo the means of revenue to a government. Every wary 
terminates with an addition of taxes, and conſequently with 
aàn addition of revenue, and in any event of wer, inthe manner. 
; they are now commensed and concluded, the pewer and intereſt 
of Grueriments are increaſed. War, therefore, from 11a 
productiveneſs, as it eaſily furniſhes the pretence of ne- 
cCeſſity for taxes, and appointments to places and offices, 
becomes a principal part of the ſyſtem of old governments: 
and to eſtabliſh any mode te aboliſh war, however advan- 
teageous it might be to nations would be totake from ſuch» 
governments the moſt lucrative of its branches. The fri-, 
volous matters upon which War is made, thews the.difnr 
polition and avidity of governments to uphold the * ; 
of war, and betray the motives upon which they act. 
- Why are not republics plunged into war, but becauſe 
the nature of their Government does not admit of an ins + 
tereſt diftin& from that of the Nation? Exen Hollank 
though an ill- eonſtructed Republic, and with a.commerea 
extending over the world, exiſted nearly a century withe, 
out war : and the inſtant the form of. Government: Way | 


* mn F ans the republican det of. pears 
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and domeſtic proſperity and ceconomy aroſe with the new 
Government; and the ſame conſequences would follow - 
the ſame cauſes in other Nations. 

- As war 1s the ſyſtem of Government on the old con- 
ſwuction, the animoſity which Nations entertain, is no- 
thing more than what the policy of their Goverments- 
excites, to keep up the ſpirit of the ſyſtem. Each Go 
vernment accuſes the other of perfidy, intrigue and am 
bition, as a means of heating the imagination of their 
reſpective Nations, and incenſing them to hoſtilities. 
Man is not the enemy of man, but through the medium 
of a falſe ſyſtem of Government. Inſtead therefore of ex- 
claiming againſt the ambition of Kings, the exclamation 
ſhould be directed againſt the principle of ſuch Govern- 
ments; & inſtead of feeking to reform the individual, the 
wiſdom of a nation ſhould apply itſelf to reform the D . 

Whether the forms and maxims of Governments which 
are ſtill in practice, were adapted to the condition of the 
world at the period they were eſtabliſhed, is not in this 
_ caſe the queſtion. Time; and change of circumſtances 

 andopinioas have the ſame progreſſive effect in renderi 

modes of Government obſolete, as they have upon cu - 8 
toms and manners.—Agriculturc, commerce, manufactures 
wand the tranquil arts by which the proſperity of Nations is s 
promoted, require a different ſyſiem of Government, and a 

_ different Jpeci es of knowledge to direct its operations than what 
might have been required in the former condition of the world. 
4 As it is not difficult to perceive, from the enlightened late 
of mankind, that hereditary Governments are verging to their 
aAxcline, and that Revolutions on the broad baſis of national 
' ſovereignty, and Government by repreſentation, are making 
their way in Europe, it would be an act of wiſdom to antici- 

pate their approach, and produce Revolutions by reaſon and 
accommodation, rather than commit them to the iſſue of covulſious 
From what we now ſee, nothing of reform in the 


bee werid ought © to be held improbable. | It is an age, 
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ef Revolutions, in which every thing may be looked for. 
The intrigue of Courts, by which the ſyſtem of war is 
kept up, may provoke a confederation of nations to a- 
boliſh it: and an European Congreſs, to patronize the 
progreſs of free government, and promote the civilizati- 
on of nations, with each other, is an event nearer in pro- 

bability than once the Revolutions and alliance of Ame- 


rica and France. 


EFF 
„ NOTES. TE 
+ e Note 1, FAge 63. 5 „ 
When in any country we ſee extraordinary cireumſtances 
takiag place, they naturally lead any man who has a talen 
for obſeryatjon ard inveſtigation, to enquire into the cauſes 
The manufactures of Mancheſter, Birmingham, and Sheffield 
are the principal manufactures in England. From whence. 
did this ariſe ? + A little obſervation will explain the caſe. 
The principal, and the generality of the inhabitants of thoſe . 
places, are not of what is called in England 1 HB CHURR 
S TABLISsRED BY Law; and they, or their fathers (tor it 
is within but a few years), withdrew from the perſecution of 


the chartered towns, where TEST LAWS. more particularlx 5 


operate, and eftabliſhed a ſort of aſylum. for themſelves in 


thoſe places It was the only aſylum that then offered, for 955 


the reſt of Europe was worfe — But the caſe is now chang- 


ing. France and America bid all comers welcome, and 


Initiate them into all the righis of citizenſhip. Policy and 
| Intereſt, therefore, will, but perhaps too late, dictate in 
England what reaſon and juſtice conld not. Thoſe manus 

factares are withdrawing, and are ariſing in other places. 


There is now erecting at Paſſey, three miles from Paris, a Ts 


large cotton-mill; and ſeveral are already erected in Ame- 
rica. Soon after the rejecting the Bill for repealing of tus 


Teſt. law, one of the richeſt manufacturers in England ſaid iu, , 


* 


my hearing, England, Sir, is not a at a Diſſemerg 


«to live in we muſt go to France.“ 
and it is doing juſtice. to both parties to tell them. It 


"heſe Are trut tha. 


#bicfy the Dien. ers who have carried Engliſh manufd m 


APP E.N-Dri ;X. | 
do the height they are now at, and the ſame men have it. * 

their power to carry them away; and though thoſe mar 1 
factures will afterwards continue to be made in thoſe place. — 
the foreign market will be loſt, There are frequently a; 
peeating in the London Gazette extracts from certain acis 
prevent machines and perſons, as far as they can extend: 
perſons, from og out of the country. It appears fro _ 
theſe, that the Ill effects of the Teſt- Laws and C urch-Eit. 
bliſhment begin to be much ſuſpeRed ; but the remedy. o | 
force can never ſupply the remedy of reaſon. In the pro 2 

greſs of leſs than a century, all the unrepreſented part o 
Englznd, of all denominations, which is at leaſt a hundre 
times the moſt numerous, may begin to fee] the neceſſity « 
a conſtitution, and then all thoſe matters will come cegular}; 
+ =. before them. ; EC TT oye, 


iir ,, tc. 
Mr Burke, ſpeaking on this ſubject ſays, From th | 
moment I read the liſt, I ſaw diſtinctly, and very near} - 
as it happened, all that was to follow.”---Mr Burke cer 
ttainly did not ſee, all that was to follow.---I endeavour- 
dd to impreſs him as well before as after the States-Ge- 
Rnmeral met, that there would be a REVOLUTION; but was 
not able to make him fee it, neither would he believe it. 
Hoy then he could diſtinctly ſee all the parts, when rhe 
whole was out of fight, is beyond my comprehenſion. 
EE. Ne z., „„ 
There is a ſingle idea, which, if it ſtrikes rightly upon the 
mind either in a legal or in a religious ſenſe, will prevent any 
man, or any body of men, or any government, from going 
wrong on the ſubject of Religion; which is, that, before any 
human inſtitutions of government were known in the world, 
there exiſted, if 1 may ſo expreſs it, a compact between God 
und Man, from the beginning of time; and that as the rela- 
tion and condition which man in his individual perſon ſtands. 
Ain towards his Maker, cannot be changed, or any-ways 
altered by any human laws or human authority, that religi- 
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beſi des being human, are ſubſequent therero. The firſt a 


fering. 


bf 5 with Europe. What England is now doing by paper, is 


and galloons employed in the trade of bringing thoſe met = 3 


- of the individuals, but they 
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much as be made a ſubject of human laws; and that all laws 
muſt conform themſelves to this prior exiſting compact, anc 
not aſſume to make the compact conform to the laws, which 


of man, when he looked around and ſaw himſelf a creature 
which tre did not make, and a world furniſhed for his recep! 
tion, muſt have been devotion,” and devotion muſt ever con! 
tinue ſacred to every individual man, as IT aPPEARC 
RIGHT TO HIM; and Governments do miſchief by 


it) Note a Vage raps © En 
| Whether the Eugliſh commerce does not bring in money, 
or whether the Government ſends it out after it is brought 
in, is a matter which the parties concerned can beſt explaing 
bar that the deficiency exiſts, is not in the power of either to 
diſprove. While Dr. Price, Mr. Eden (now Auckland) 
Mr. Chalmers, and others, were debating whether the 
quantity of money in England was greater or lefs than ag 
the Revolution, the circumſtance was not adverted to, that 
ſince the Revolution there cannot have been leſs than 400 
millions ſterling imported into Europe; and therefore the 
quantity in England ought at leaſt to have been four times 
greater than it was at che Revolution, to be on à proportion 


3 


what ſhe would have been able to have done by ſolid money, 
if gold and filver had come into the nation in the proportion 

_ It ought, or had not been ſent out; and ſhe i; endeavouring © 
to reſtore by paper the balance ſhe has loſt by money. It is 
certain that the gold and ſilver which arrive annually in te 

_ regiſter-ſhips to Spain and Por mga do not remain in thoſe. 
E countries. Taking the value half in gold and half in ſilver, Th! 4 
it is about 400 tons annually ; and, from the number of ſhips... © 


d 1 


trom South America to Portugal and Spie the = _ 5 
proves itſelf without referring to the regiſters.. r GY 
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In the ſituation England now is, it is impoſſihie ue can 
- Increaſe in money. High taxes not only leſſen the praperty  -- 
leſſen alſo the money · capital *. 
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d and ſilver. Some fallacious ramours bye e 
dat in England to induce a belief of money; and, 5 5 
ong others, that of: che French refugees bringing great 

Ihe idea is ridiculous. The general part of 7» 
e money in France is filver ; and it would take upwards rx ns 


__ - wemty of the largeſt broad wheel waggons, with ten horſes | - W 
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